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Selling  Satisfaction  in  Cottons 

At  a  Profit 


BY  JOHN  C.  TURRELL,  DIRECTOR 
SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 


can  fool  all  of  the  people 
X  some  of  the  time;  you  can 
fool  some  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time;  but  you  can’t  fool  all 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time.” 

Thus  spoke  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
an  adage  so  wise  that  it  is  well 
worth  requoting  in  a  discussion  of 
today’s  merchandising. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  re¬ 
tail  stores  of  the  country  desire  to 
sell  merchandise  which  gives  their 
customers  the  greatest  degree  of 
service  and  satisfaction.  This  con¬ 
viction  is  so  deep-seated  that  it  has 
survived  the  assaults  of  low  prices 
and  cheap  qualities  during  recent 
years.  But,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is 
only  when  the  retail  store,  as  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  for  a  community, 
buys  for  its  customers  the  types  of 
merchandise  which  give  greatest 
satisfaction,  is  it  performing  its 
function  properly.  In  fact,  only  on 
that  basis  can  retail  stores  survive. 

Process  of  Complete  Shrinkage 

Holding  this  belief,  Sanforized- 
Shrunk  has  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  stores  a  process  of  shrinking  cot¬ 
ton  and  linen  fabrics  accurately  and 
completely.  Until  this  process  was 
perfected  and  given  to  the  textile 
industry,  shrinkage  had  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  necessary  evil  to  be 
“allowed  for”  in  every  purchase. 
Cottons  and  linens  were  sold  on  the 
caveat  emptor  basis,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  certainly  had  to  “beware”. 
So  much  so  that  after  vat  dyes  put 
an  end  to  fugitive  colors,  shrinkage 
remained  as  the  one  great  deterrent 
to  the  wider  use  of  these  fabrics. 

During  four  years  the  growth  of 
Sanforized-Shrunk,  which  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  grateful  acceptance  by 
the  public,  has  been  phenomenal. 
Today  57  plants  each  equipped 
with  one  to  six  machines  have  an¬ 
nual  potential  capacity  of  half  a 
billion  yards.  All  of  the  most  im- 
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ix)rtant  types  of  fabrics  including 
sheers,  ginghams,  flannelettes,  now 
are  completely  shrunk  successfully 
by  the  Sanforizing  process. 

Delivers  Complete  Satisfaction 

Sanforized-Shrunk  is  no  experi¬ 
ment.  It  delivers  to  users,  fabrics 
that  give  satisfaction  regardless  of 
use.  Garments,  slip  covers,  finished 
merchandise  of  any  description 
made  from  fabrics  Sanforized- 
shrunk  will  not  shrink  out  of  fit. 

A  recent  announcement  by  Tex¬ 
tiles  Education  Bureau  contained 
valuable  data  concerning  the  shrink¬ 
age  expectancy  of  various  types  of 
cotton  fabrics. 

As  these  results  are  being  widely 
published  in  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers,  the  significance  of  these  fig¬ 
ures  of  shrinkage  is  building  in  the 
public  mind  the  desire  for  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  for  protection  against  the 
unsatisfactory  results  of  using  fab¬ 
rics  that  shrink. 


tions  Board,  a  novelty  voile  devel- 
oj>ed  shrinkage  of  5.25  inches  to 
the  yard  in  width,  and  0.65  inches 
in  length.  Can  there  l)e  any  trace 
of  doul)t  in  the  mind  of  any  store 
executive  as  to  the  customer’s  de¬ 
cision  lietween  a  voile  that  shrinks 
15  per  cent  in  width  and  one  that 
does  not  shrink  at  all  ? 

Sanforized-Shrunk  has  no  quarrel 
with  stores  or  buyers  who  of  neces¬ 
sity,  must  be  “from  Missouri”.  But 
the  tremendous  increase  in  volume 
of  Sanforized-shrunk  fabrics,  the 
advertising  in  some  30  publications 
reaching  a  total  of  25,000,000  homes, 
that  by  finding  on  the  labels  the 
words  Sanforized-Shrunk,  the  con¬ 
sumer  may  protect  himself  against 
shrinkage — these  factors  are  build¬ 
ing  for  larger,  more  satisfactory 
sales  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics 
and  every  type  of  merchandise  made 
from  these  fabrics. 

Time  to  Make  Decision 

Sanforized-Shrunk  believes  it  is 
definitely  up  to  stores  to  decide 
whether  they  are  going  to  line  up 
with  this  greatest  campaign  for  con¬ 
sumer  satisfaction  that  the  cotton 
industry  has  ever  known,  or  con¬ 
tinue  to  sell  merchandise  that  they 
know  and  that  the  consumer  knows 
is  not  satisfactory. 

One  other  consideration  is  vital. 
Sanforized-shrunk  merchandise  can 
be  sold  at  a  profit.  Important  by¬ 
product  of  a  satisfaction-giving  pro¬ 
cess  is  the  fact  that  it  places  the 
store  in  a  position  to  make  money. 

Sanforized-Shrunk  has  developed 
display  material  to  use  in  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  your  store  is  oflfer- 
iog  the  complete  satisfaction  and 
freedom  from  the  bugaboo  of 
shrinkage  accomplished  by  Sanfor- 
ized-Shrunk. 


Building  Cotton  Sales 
For  example,  given 
the  standard  CCCT  191 
wash  test  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Specifica¬ 
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Editorials 


Editorials 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


The  Future  of  NRA  Is  Now  Before  Congress 

N  March  29th  last.  Senator  Harrison  introduced 
a  bill  (S.  2445)  intended  to  extend  the  Program 
of  the  National  Recovery  Administration  for  a 
period  of  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Act  on  June  16th  next. 

An  analysis  of  this  proposed  Measure  reveals 
that  many  of  its  provisions — if  enacted — may  prove 
to  be  more  burdensome  to  business  than  those  con¬ 
tained  in  the  present  Act. 


This  Bill,  and  its  potential  effects  upon  retail 
distribution  are  being  carefully  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  NIRA  Legislation  of  your  Association, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.  This 
Committee  is  now  at  work  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  what  the  postiion  of  your  National  Associa¬ 
tion  should  be  on  the  various  provisions  of  this  Bill 
which  affect  retailers  and  the  consuming  public. 


Chairman  Lazarus  has  appointed  the  following 
Sub-Committee  to  present  the  viewpoint  of  your  As¬ 
sociation  on  this  Measure  to  Congress  and  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  when  the  time  seems  opportune  to  do 
so: —  Albert  D.  Hutzler,  Chairman;  John  S.  Burke; 
Wm.  H.  Hager,  R.  E.  Kennington,  Louis  E.  Kirstein, 
Wm.  B.  Thalhimer,  Herbert  J.  Tily,  and  Fred  Lazarus 
Jr.  (ex  officio). 

The  personnel  of  this  Committee  was  selected 
as  representative  of  stores  of  varying  volume  located 
in  scattered  geographical  areas,  who  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  appear  in  Washington  when  their 
presence  is  necessary. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  Editorial,  the  delib¬ 
erations  of  these  Committees  are  far  from  completed. 
Accordingly,  they  will  welcome  the  views  of  members 
so  that  they  may  present  at  Washington  a  viewpoint 
for  this  Association  which  will  be  truly  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Craft. 


Your  Association  is  vigorously  opposed  to  the 
enactment  of  such  Measures  as  the  Black-Connery  30- 
Hour  Work  Week  Bill  and  the  Wagner-Lewis  Labor 
Disputes  Bill,  which  would  impose  rigid  restrictions 
upon  business  operations  and  the  employment  of 


labor — subject  to  governmental  supervision  and  en¬ 
forcement. 

In  lieu  of  such  statutory  legislation,  the  recent 
Convention  of  your  Association  unanimously  adopted 
a  Resolution  favoring  a  continuance  of  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  present  National  Industrial  Recov¬ 
ery  Act  for  the  duration  of  the  Emergency,  to  be 
carried  out  through  Codes  of  Fair  Competition  suffici¬ 
ently  flexible  so  as  not  to  restrict  unduly  our  business 
institutions  or  to  retard  Recovery  progress. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  your  Association  to  work  for 
this  objective.  In  doing  so,  we  need  your  cooperation, 
which  can  best  be  given  at  this  time  through  a  frank 
expression  of  your  views. 

Is  There  a  Price  Fixing  Bill  Before  Your 
State  Legislature? 

N  the  March  Issue  of  The  Bulletin,  we  warned 
members  that  bills,  intended  to  permit  manufac¬ 
turers  to  dictate  the  retail  prices  of  trade-marked 
products  sold  in  intrastate  commerce,  were  being 
considered  by  a  dozen  state  legislatures  at  that  time. 

Since  then,  we  have  been  informed  that  similar 
measures  have  been  introduced  in  a  number  of 
other  states,  and  that  their  proponents  plan  to  submit 
state  price  fixing  bills  to  all  state  legislatures  prior 

to  their  adjournment. 

•  •  *  •  « 

If  you  have  not  done  so  already,  you  should 
make  inquiry  at  your  State  Capitol  to  find  out  if  such 
a  measure  is  now  being  considered  by  your  Legisla¬ 
ture.  If  it  is — spare  no  effort  in  voicing  your  oppos¬ 
ition  to  its  enactment. 

You  can  be  sure  that  it  is  sponsored  by  certain 
interests  who  are  seeking  to  dictate  and  control  the 
retail  prices  of  trade-marked  goods  through  state 
legislation,  since  this  privilege  has  been  denied  to 
them  by  Congress  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
•  *  •  •  • 

A  reading  of  the  following  summary  of  arguments 
against  retail  price  fixing  legislation  should  convince 
every  thinking  merchant  that  such  measures  are 
economically  unsound  and  contrary  to  Public  in¬ 
terest  : — 

They  will  foster  price  monopolies  among 

manufacturers. 
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They  are  against  the  Public  interest  and 
will  unduly  raise  the  cost  of  living. 

They  will  change  the  retailer  from  a  buy¬ 
ing  agent  for  the  Public  into  a  mere  seUing 
agent  for  the  manufacturer. 

They  will  prevent  the  proper  reduction  of 
retail  prices  to  keep  pace  with  corresponding 
decline  in  manufacturing  and  raw  material 
costs. 

They  will  abolish  normal  free  and  open 
competition  among  retailers. 

♦  They  will  put  the  efficient  retail  organiza¬ 
tion  on  the  seme  basis  as  the  inefficient. 

They  are  a  step  in  the  direction  of  further 
governmental  control  of  business. 

They  will  not  accomplish  their  alleged 
objective,  namely,  they  will  not  stop  preda¬ 
tory  and  destructive  price  cutting — a  prac¬ 
tice  which  we  all  condemn. 

They  are  opposed  by  Labor,  Farm,  Dairy 
and  Consumer  Groups  because  they  are  con¬ 
trary  to  public  interest.  They  are  opposed 
by  a  vast  majority  of  the  country’s  econo¬ 
mists  as  being  economically  unsound. 

The  failure  and  abuses  of  price  fixing  poli¬ 
cies  under  the  N.  R.  A.  are  sufficient  evidence 
that  price  fixing  legislation  is  contrary  to 
Recovery  progress. 

Its  enactment  by  a  state  will  result  in  a 
condition  of  discriminatory  competition  for 
the  merchants  of  that  state  with  merchants 
of  adjoining  states. 

Its  enforcement  would  injure  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  a  state,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
result  in  retailers  buying  from  manufactur¬ 
ers  outside  the  state. 

***** 

State  price  fixing  laws  have  already  been  enacted 
in  the  States  of  California,  Washington,  Oregon  and 
New  Jersey.  If  spread  of  this  legislation  to  other 
states  is  to  be  prevented,  it  demands  prompt  action 
on  your  part,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of  Labor,  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Consumer  Groups. 

The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  little  publicity 
is  given  to  these  bills,  until  their  enactment  becomes 
a  real  serious  threat. 

Therefore,  take  no  chances — investigate  today 
and  act  immediately  if  your  State  is  confronted  with 
such  a  measure. 

$4,880,000,000  for  Work  Relief 

FTER  long  weeks  of  deliberation  by  Congress,  the 
Work-Relief  Bill  has  been  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

This  Measure,  which  gives  the  President  almost 
unrestricted  authority  to  spend  $4,880,000,000  by 


June  30,  1937  to  “provide  relief,  work-relief  and  to 
increase  employment  by  providing  for  useful  pro¬ 
jects”  is  the  largest  public  appropriation  ever  granted 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

Allocations  of  this  vast  sum  have  been  earmarked 
as  follows: — 

1.  Highways,  roads,  streets  and  grade  cross¬ 
ings,  $800,000,000. 

2.  Rural  rehabilitation  and  relief  in  strick¬ 
en  agricultural  areas,  and  water  conserva¬ 
tion,  trans-mountain  water  diversion,  irri¬ 
gation  and  reclamation,  $500,000,000. 

3.  Rural  electrification,  $100,000,000. 

4.  Housing,  $450,000,000. 

5.  Assistance  for  educational,  professional 
and  clerical  persons,  $300,000,000. 

6.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  $600,000,000. 

7.  Loans  and  grants  for  non-Federal  pro¬ 
jects,  $900,000,000. 

8.  Sanitation  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  re¬ 
forestation,  forestation,  flood  control, 
rivers  and  harbors  and  miscellaneous 
projects,  $350,000,000. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Act  provides  for 
the  payment  of  prevailing  wages  on  permanent  Fed¬ 
eral  buildings,  and  proposes  a  security  wage  of  $50 
per  month  for  relief  workers  on  other  projects.  It  is 
indeed  fortunate  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  nation  that 
an  Amendment  to  this  Bill,  which  would  make  com¬ 
pulsory  the  payment  of  prevailing  wage  scales  to  all 
relief  workers — opposed  by  the  Administration — fail¬ 
ed  to  receive  the  support  of  the  Congress. 

***** 

There  is  considerable  economic  justification  for 
the  views  entertained  by  many,  that  the  payment  of 
direct  relief  to  those  in  need  would  have  adequately 
served  the  ends  of  the  present  Emergency — while  be¬ 
ing  substantially  less  expensive  to  taxpayers  eventu¬ 
ally.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether  this  vast  ex¬ 
penditure  will  prove  sufficient  to  prime  the  pump 
since  less  than  half  of  it  will  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  construction  materials  and  commodities. 

Nevertheless,  the  Bill  has  been  enacted,  and  it 
is  now  up  to  the  Government  and  taxpayers  to  see 
that  it  is  spent  efficiently  and  economically. 

In  a  Government  project  of  this  magnitude,  there 
is  bound  to  be  some  extravagance  and  waste;  but 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  these  at  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

Work  relief  projects  financed  by  this  Fund 
should  have  a  recognized  practical  purpose,  and 
should  promote  the  public  welfare  or  increase  the 
public  wealth. 

Compensation  to  relief  workers  should  be  on  a 
lower  scale  than  that  paid  by  private  industries,  so 
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that  there  will  be  an  incentive  for  the  worker  to  re¬ 
turn  to  private  industry  when  the  opportunity  pre¬ 
sents  itself. 

Work  relief  projects  should  be  planned  and 
should  be  sufficiently  flexible,  so  that  they  can  readily 
be  eurtailed  just  as  soon  as  private  industry  is  able 
to  absorb  the  unemployed. 

Above  all,  work  relief  projects  must  not  com¬ 
pete  with  private  business;  for  if  they  do,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  National  Recovery  will  be  retarded  rather 
than  promoted. 

Another  Threat  of  Unwarranted 
Governmental  Interference  With  Business 

’AMBERS  should  voice  their  opposition  against 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Agriculture  Ad¬ 
justment  Act,  which  would  give  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agricuture  to  license  retailers  and 
others  selling  agricultural  commodities — or  products 
deemed  to  be  in  competition  with  agricultural  com¬ 
modities — as  provided  for  in  H.  R.  5855  and  S.  1807, 
both  being  Administration  Bills  now  before  Congress. 

These  proposals  to  license  dealers  of  agricultural 
commodities  would  give  also  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  power  to  compel  the  keeping  of  books 
and  records  in  accordance  with  prescribed  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  would  make  necessary  the  furnishing  of 
designated  information  to  the  Government  upon 
mandate  of  the  Secretary. 

•  •  *  •  « 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  following  Amend¬ 
ment  to  H.  R.  5855  was  adopted  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  on  March  29th  last; — 

No  license  issued  under  this  title  shall  be 
applicable  to  any  person  who  sells  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  at  retail  in  his  capacity 
as  such  retailer  unless  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
determines  the  issuance  of  such  license  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  declared  policy 
of  this  title. 

This  Amendment  offers  no  relief  to  retailers. 
In  fact,  it  specifically  deals  with  the  licensing  of 
retailers,  and  invests  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  authority  to  do  so. 

*  •  •  •  • 

The  inquisitorial  and  licensing  powers  which 
these  Amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  aim  to  grant  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
might  well  become  the  subject  of  grave  abuses,  and 
constitute  unwarranted  governmental  interference 
with  private  business. 

For  this  reason,  they  have  been  opposed  by  your 
Association.  An  expression  of  disapproval  by  you  to 
your  Senators  and  Congressman  will  be  helpful  in 
supporting  our  position. 


Even  a  Sales  Tax  Can  Have  a  Silver  Lining 

ILLIONS  of  dollars  are  lost  annually  to  legi¬ 
timate  retail  volume  through  the  uneconomic 
practice  of  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  selling 
goods  directly  to  the  consumer.  This  problem  has 
been  a  serious  one  for  many  years  to  retailers  located 
in  cities  having  wholesale  markets,  and  it  has  been 
especially  trying  to  the  retailers  of  New  York  City 
because  of  the  variety  and  number  of  manufacturing 
and  wholesale  outlets  located  here. 


Now,  while  New  York  City  retailers  are  far  from 
favoring  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  of  2  per  cent  which 
has  been  imposed  upon  their  customers,  nevertheless, 
this  tax  may  be  instrumental  in  reducing  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  the  unfair  competition  of  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  selling  at  retail  to  the  public. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York  has 
already  taken  steps  to  compel  such  manufacturers 
and  wholesalers  to  register  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  New  York  City  Sales  Tax  Ordin¬ 
ance;  to  collect  the  sales  tax  on  all  sales  made  at 
retail;  and  to  pay  this  tax  to  the  City  of  New  York 
as  legitimate  retailers  are  required  to  do. 

The  penalty  for  failure  to  do  so — a  fine  of  $1,000, 
or  one  year  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  each  separate 
offense — certainly  ought  to  be  helpful  in  remedying 
this  competitive  evil. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  action  of  the  Municipal  Comptroller  is  re¬ 
ceiving  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  local 
merchants. 

The  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  New  York, 
through  the  use  of  shoppers,  has  discovered  that  40 
per  cent  of  the  wholesale  firms  shopped  were  selling 
at  retail  in  violation  ,of  the  City  Sales  Tax  Law. 
These  shoppers  even  found  several  instances  where 
the  manufacturer  or  wholesaler  willingly  supplied 
to  his  retail  customer  the  private  label  of  well-known 
retail  stores  to  be  sewed  on  the  garment. 

The  evidence,  which  is  being  collected  by  the 
local  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  will  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Municipal  Authorities  and  should  prove 
valuable  in  the  prosecution  of  these  tax  evaders. 

The  vigorous  prosecution  of  such  a  campaign 
should  result  in  the  restoration  of  millions  of  dollars 
during  the  course  of  the  year  to  the  established  re¬ 
tail  stores  of  New  York  City. 

Yes!  — even  a  sales  tax  can  have  a  silver  lining. 

Your  Bureau  of  Emvloyee  Relations 

ITH  the  authority  of  your  Board  of  Directors, 
an  Employee  Relations  Bureau  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  been  established 
and  is  now  at  the  service  of  members. 
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Briefly,  it  will  be  the  function  of  this  Bureau 
to  study  and  keep  members  informed  on  all  actions 
of  governmental  agencies — Federal  and  state — affect* 
ing  the  employment  of  labor;  and  on  internal  retail 
policies  and  practices  affecting  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  management  and  workers. 

The  establishment  of  this  Bureau  by  your  Na¬ 
tional  Association  has  been  widely  commended  by 
its  members. 

In  view  of  the  trend  of  current  legislation  which 
vitally  concerns  the  rights  and  interests  of  both  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees,  it  is  essential  that  members 
have  an  authoritative  source  to  which  they  can  turn 
for  advice  and  counsel  on  any  phase  of  the  broad 
subject  of  Employee  Relations. 


This  new  Bureau  has  already  issued  its  first 
Bulletin,  which  treats  of  such  important  industrial 
relation  subjects  as:  Section  7-a  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery  Act;  the  functions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board;  and  the  Wagner  Labor  Dis¬ 
putes  Bill  now  being  considered  by  Congress. 

Other  Bulletins  dealing  with  equally  important 
subjects  and  problems  of  employee  relations  will  be 
issued  from  time  to  time. 

This  latest  activity  of  your  Association  has  been 
undertaken  solely  for  the  service  of  members.  Its 
advice  and  information  are  yours  for  the  asking. 
But,  if  it  is  to  grow  in  usefulness  and  effectiveness, 
it  must  have  your  support.  This  can  be  given  by  re¬ 
porting  promptly  to  the  Bureau  all  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  which  you  have  found  helpful  in  promoting 
better  employee  relationships,  as  well  as  your  experi¬ 
ence  in  handling  labor  problems  in  the  past,  and  your 
course  of  action  in  dealing  with  labor  problems  which 
may  confront  you  today.  Only  through  cooperation 
of  this  character  on  the  part  of  every  member  can 
this  Bureau  become  of  maximum  service  to  the  entire 
membership. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  appears 
an  article  describing  the  organization,  purposes, 
plans,  and  scope  of  the  Employee  Relations  Bureau 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  We 
urge  members  to  become  acquainted  at  once  with  the 
Program  of  this  Bureau,  and  to  pledge  their  coopera¬ 
tion  in  carrying  out  its  fulfillment. 


This  latest  activity  of  your  Association  is  but  an¬ 
other  indication  that  your  National  Association  at 
all  times  recognizes  its  responsibility  to  serve  the 
timely  and  important  needs  of  the  Craft  which  it 
represents. 


Good  Selling  Implies  Good  Fitting 

WEEK  or  two  ago,  one  of  our  good  members 
complained  about  the  practice  of  a  large  manu¬ 
facturer  selling  hosiery  directly  to  the  consumer, 
who  advertises  his  product  as  custom  made. 

We  believe  that  this  complaint  is  justified,  be¬ 
cause  the  term  custom  made  means  to  the  average 
consumer — that  merchandise  has  been  made  to  meet 
the  specifications  and  requirements  of  the  individual 
purchaser,  whether  it  be  applied  to  clothing,  shirts, 
shoes,  or  even  automobile  bodies. 

Literally  speaking,  hosiery  is  rarely  if  ever 
made  to  meet  the  specifications  of  the  individual 
user.  For  this  reason,  it  may  be  argued  by  some  that 
the  term  custom  made  applied  to  hosiery  does  not 
deceive  the  customer,  but  merely  implies  the  line 
consists  of  all  sizes  and  lengths  so  that  proper  fitting 
is  assured,  except  in  very  rare  instances.  Even  so, 
we  believe  that  the  term  custom  made,  in  accordance 
with  its  common  usage  and  popular  interpretation, 
should  not  be  used  to  indicate  adequate  size  ranges 
in  hosiery  or  any  other  line  of  merchandise — not 
made  specifically  for  the  individual. 

*  *  •  •  * 

This  complaint  brought  forth  the  fact  that  can¬ 
vassers  of  hosiery  stressed  to  their  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  the  inability  of  retail  stores  to  supply  vary¬ 
ing  lengths  of  hosiery,  and  therefore  assure  proper 
fitting. 

This  is  not  so. 

Most  hosiery  manufacturers  produce  women’s 
hosiery  in  three  lengths;  and  most  retailers  carry 
these  varying  lengths  in  stock. 

Unfortunately  however,  retail  buyers  frequently 
fail  to  keep  their  stock  complete  in  varying  hosiery 
lengths  of  all  sizes  and  popular  colors.  This  means 
that  the  customer  is  frequently  sold  a  pair  of  hosiery 
which  fails  to  fit  properly,  and  hence  turns  out  to 
he  unserviceable  to  the  wearer.  Then  again,  there 
is  far  too  much  carelessness  on  the  part  of  salespeople 
in  sizing  up  their  customers  and  in  exercising  care 
that  the  hosiery  customer  is  sold  the  right  size  and 
length. 

These  conditions  create  a  fertile  field  for  the 
hosiery  canvasser.  He  represents  that  he  and  he 
alone  can  supply  hosiery  custom  made  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all. 

***** 

This  may  not  seem  like  a  very  ui^portant  matter 
to  discuss  in  the  Editorial  Columns^  hat  it  is  import¬ 
ant  since  its  continuance  is  apt  to  result  in  substan¬ 
tial  loss  in  volume  to  established  retailers. 

An  important  merchandising  principle  is  in¬ 
volved,  namely,  adequate  stocks  of  size  merchandise 
must  be  carried  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  nor- 
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mal  customers,  and  salespeople  must  be  instructed 
that — good  selling  implies  good  fitting. 

This  is  true  not  only  in  hosiery,  but  in  all  other 
lines  of  merchandise  sold  in  stores. 

It  seems  to  us,  it  is  worthy  of  investigation  in 
your  store;  especially,  if  you  are  losing  business  to 
the  canvassers.  For  inadequate  stocksi,  and  poor  sell¬ 
ing  may  be  the  reason. 

The  Retail  Store  and  Radio  Advertising 

ITHIN  the  memory  of  all  of  us, 'the  radio  has 
risen  from  humble  beginnings  to  a  most  im¬ 
portant  position  of  influence  in  our  daily  lives. 

It  affords  popular  entertainment  for  millions;  it 
reports  news  events  almost  simultaneously  with  their 
occurrence;  it  sways  the  votes  of  citizens  at  the  polls; 
it  influences  popular  opinion  on  almost  every  nation¬ 
al  and  local  interest  or  cause;  in  fact,  it  has  become, 
in  less  than  two  decades,  a  most  powerful  educational 
force  in  modern  civilization. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Business  has  been  quick  to  sense  the  possibilities 
of  radio  in  moulding  public  opinion.  It  has  been 
widely  used  by  manufacturers  to  create  consumer 
demand  for  their  products.  It  is  being  used  more 
and  more  by  retailers  in  proclaiming  their  institu¬ 
tions,  merchandise  and  service  to  the  public. 

Until  now,  however,  there  has  been  little  organ¬ 
ized  information  available  to  retailers  on  the  effect 
of  radio  advertising — its  costs  and  its  experiences — 
as  a  publicity  medium. 

Recognizing  the  ever-growing  importance  of 
radio  advertising,  and  the  need  for  authoritative  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject  by  more  and  more  retail¬ 
ers,  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  of  your  National 
Association  some  months  ago  undertook  a  research 
study  of  radio  as  a  publicity  medium,  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  publication  of  a  “Radio  Broadcasting 
Manual  for  Retailers” 

We  believe  that  this  effort  of  your  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  will  fill  a  long  felt  want  among  retail 
advertisers.  It  will  help  those  already  using  radio 
to  do  a  better  job;  and  it  wiU  answer  many  questions 
and  problems  for  the  retailer  who  has  long  been 
considering  reaching  his  customers  through  this  most 
modern  of  advertising  media. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  we  urge  you 
to  secure  a  copy.  It  is  weU  worth  your  study  and 
consideration. 


June  10  to  13  at  Chicago 

T  its  January  Meeting,  your  Board  of  Directors 
authorized  the  holding  of  a  Mid-Year  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
in  Chicago. 

Plans  for  this  Event — to  be  staged  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel  June  10th  to  13th  inclusive — are  well  imder 
way. 

The  present  outlook  indicates  that  it  wiU  be  a 
most  timely  and  constructive  Forum,  because  it  is 
expected  that  the  fate  of  many  important  legislative 
measures — including  the  future  NIRA — will  have 
been  determined  by  the  Congress  by  that  time. 

Not  only  will  national  legislative  and  economic 
problems  affecting  distribution  be  made  the  subject 
of  deliberation,  but  also  the  influence  and  effect  of 
these  problems  on  retail  operations  will  be  discussed 
at  special  Sessions  to  be  held  by  all  the  Associate 
Divisions  and  Croups  of  the  Association. 

This  Mid-Year  Gathering  of  your  Craft  should 
command  the  interest  of  members  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  because  its  Program  will  concern  the 
rights  and  interests  of  retailers  large  and  small — 
whether  they  be  located  in  Maine  or  Oregon,  Illinois 
or  Texas.  For  this  very  reason  Chicago  was  selected 
as  its  meeting  place  in  order  to  make  it  readily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  our  nation-wide  membership. 

Chicago  business  interests  are  already  displaying 
a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation,  which  will  go  far  in 
insuring  the  success  of  this  Gathering.  The  May 
Issue  of  The  Bulletin  will  have  more  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Details  of  the  Convention  Program  will  soon  be 
ready  for  announcement. 

Of  course,  substantial  reduction  in  railroad 
fares  to  bona  fide  members  and  their  executives  will 
be  available. 

Begin  now  to  make  your  early  summer  plans 
to  insure  your  presence  in  Chicago  from  June  10 
to  13  next. 
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The  Home  Owner  and  the  Sales  Tax 

BY  MABEL  L.  WALKER 


The  general  sales  tax  has  been  widely  heralded  as 
a  device  for  saving  homes.  Articles  in  the  press 
and  periotlicals  have  abounded  with  “Let  the  Sales 
Tax  Abolish  Tax  Sales”  and  other  catch  phrases  which, 
like  so  many  slogans,  have  been  more  striking  than 
accurate. 

The  small  home  owner  who  votes  for  a  sales  tax  as 
a  relief  to  real  estate  is  in  for  a  rude  awakening.  Be¬ 
fore  being  stampeded  into  demanding  the  sales  tax,  the 
home  owner  of  modest  means  would  do  well  to  consider 
carefully  the  respective  burdens  which  the  two  taxes 
would  place  upon  him  and  upon  those  of  his  neighbors 
who  were  even  less  fortunately  situated. 

How  much  would  he  save  on  his  real  estate  tax  and 
how  much  would  he  pay  in  a  sales  tax  if  the  latter  were 
used  to  offset  some  of  the  former?  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  no  possibility  that  a  general  sales 
tax  could  be  used  to  replace  the  total  state  and  local 
taxes  on  real  estate.  Even  a  tax  as  high  as  two  or  three 
per  cent  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  offset  only  a  few 
mills  of  the  real  estate  tax.  The  home  owner,  there¬ 
fore,  in  looking  to  the  sales  tax  for  relief  must  compare 
it  with  the  equivalent  amount  of  real  estate  tax  which 
it  would  offset,  and  not  with  the  total  property  levy. 

What  the  Figures  Show 

A  few  simple  calculations  will  give  an  appro.ximate 
idea  of  the  relative  burden  of  these  two  taxes  upon  dif¬ 
ferent  groups,  although  exact  relationships  will  vary 
somewhat  from  state  to  state  owing  to  the  different 
factors  involved. 

It  was  recently  estimated  by  groups  advocating  a 
general  sales  tax  in  the  state  of  Maine  that  a  two  per 
cent  tax  on  retail  sales,  including  food,  would  vield  ap¬ 
proximately  $4,000, CXX)  in  that  state.  It  was  also  esti¬ 
mated  by  these  groups  that  every  additional  $650,000  of 
new  tax  money  would  be  sufficient  to  offset  one  mill  of 
the  property  tax.  Therefore,  it  appears  that  the  two  per 
cent  sales  tax  would  be  approximately  equivalent  in 
yield  to  a  six  mill  property  tax. 

For  purposes  of  illustration  in  estimating  how  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  general  sales  tax  for  part  of  the  real  estate 
tax  would  affect  home  owners,  let  us  imagine  six 
home  owners.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  with  varying  prop¬ 
erty  values  and  incomes  that  seem  to  be  of  a  fairly  typi¬ 
cal  nature,  as  indicated  in  the  table  below. 

Proliably  the  great  bulk  of  home  owners  in  Maine, 
as  in  other  states,  are  in  the  A,  B,  and  C  groups.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  most  of  those  in  danger  of  losing  their  homes 
because  of  taxes  would  be  found  in  these  groups. 


IN  THIS  ARTICLE  Dr.  Walker,  of  the 
Tax  Policy  League,  makes  a  searching 
analysis  of  the  argument  that  the  sales 
tax  can  relieve  the  burden  of  real  estate 
taxation.  The  small  and  average  home 
owner,  she  finds,  will  not  gain  but  defi¬ 
nitely  lose  through  the  imposition  of  a 
sales  tax. 


According  to  statements  by  various  authorities  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  real  estate  assessment  in  Maine  is  not  more 
and  probably  somewhat  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  full 
value.  Let  us  assume  for  the  purjxises  of  this  illustra¬ 
tion,  however,  that  the  average  rate  of  assessment  is 
around  fifty  per  cent  of  full  value.  The  following  table 
indicates  how  much  each  type  of  home  owner  would 
save  under  a  six  mill  reduction  and  how  much  he  would 
have  to  pay  under  a  two  per  cent  tax  on  retail  sales. 

Estimates  concerning  the  burden  of  the  sales  tax 
are  taken  from  a  pamphlet  “Where  the  Sales  Tax 
Falls,”  published  by  the  Tax  Policy  League  in  March, 
1934.  They  are  based  upon  statistics  of  “The  American 
Consumer  Market”  compiled  by  Robert  R.  Doane  and 
published  by  The  Business  Week  in  1932. 


Table  Showing  How  the  Sales  Tax  Would  Relieve  Real  Estate 


Value  of 

1  Taxpayer  Real  Estate 

Annual 

Income 

Saved  on  6 
mill  reduction: 
assessment  at 
50%  full  value 

Spent  on 

2%  sales 
tax 

A 

$  2,000 

$  1,000 

$  6.00 

$12.18 

B 

4,000 

2,000 

12.00 

23.44 

C 

6,000 

3,000 

18.00 

29.64 

D 

10,000 

5,000 

30.00 

42.90 

E 

25,000 

10,000 

75.00 

78.60 

F 

50,000 

15,000 

150.00 

95.10 

From  the  preceding  table  we  see  that  the  sales  tax 
offers  no  relief  whatever  to  the  small  home  owner  but 
instead  increases  his  burden.  Taxpayers  with  homes 
worth  from  $2,000  to  $4,000  and  with  incomes  ranging 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000  would  find  that  they  would  have 
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to  pay  on  the  sales  tax  about  twice  as  much  as  they 
saved  on  the  real  estate  tax.  It  is  not  until  we  reach 
the  owners  of  property  approximating  more  than  $25,- 
000  that  the  sales  tax  relieves  property  and  these  are 
the  groups  of  property  owners  for  whom  relief  is  not 
so  necessary,  as  it  is  universally  recognized  that  large 
prfjperties  are  under  assessed  in  relation  to  small  ones. 
Home  owners,  moreover,  would  not  benefit  from  re¬ 
duction  of  real  estate  taxes  on  business  property,  apart¬ 
ment  houses  and  vacant  lots. 

The  home  owner’s  sales  tax  is  paid  out  of  the  same 
pocket  from  which  his  property  tax  is  paid.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  tax  sales  can  be  avoided  by  means  of 
a  sales  tax  which  makes  the  home  owner  pay  $24.00 
in  order  to  save  $12.00.  If  it  is  the  lump  sum  nature 
of  payment  that  makes  the  latter  so  burdensome,  then 
more  genuine  relief  can  be  afforded  the  small  home 
owner  by  making  it  possible  for  him  to  pay  his  real 
estate  tax  in  quarterly  or  monthly  instalments  than  by 
attempting  to  help  him  through  the  imposition  of  a 
peculiarly  burdensome  and  obnoxious  form  of  taxation. 

The  chart  on  page  8  shows  graphically  how  the 
sales  tax  would  affect  different  types  of  property  own¬ 
ers. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the  amount 
of  property  tax  which  a  two  per  cent  sales  tax  will 


offset  will  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  states.  It 
appears  likely,  however,  that  in  any  state  the  general 
results  will  be  much  the  same.  That  is,  the  small  home 
owner  will  lose  by  the  imposition  of  a  general  sales 
tax,  the  large  real  estate  owner  will  gain,  and  holders 
of  property  at  some  intermediate  stage  will  find  that 
their  tax  costs  are  approximately  equal  under  either 
system. 

Further  interesting  evidence  along  this  line  is  con¬ 
tained  in  an  address  by  Professor  Mabel  Newcomer 
before  the  National  Municipal  League  on  June  10,  1934. 
In  discussing  a  two  j)er  cent  sales  tax  proposal  for  New 
York  State,  Professor  Newcomer  said:  “The  question 
then  arises :  how  will  a  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  real  estate  tax,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
two  per  cent  sales  tax  (it  is  estimated  that  such  a  tax 
would  just  about  cover  the  deficit  left  by  such  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  real  estate  tax  in  this  state)  affect  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  tax  burden? 

“It  is  apparent  that  in  general  real  estate  owners  will 
benefit  at  the  expense  of  others,  since  it  is  not  ordinarily 
possible  to  shift  the  full  burden  of  the  real  estate  tax 
in  rent.  What  is  not  so  apparent,  however,  is  that  the 
small  home  owner  stands  to  lose  along  with  the  renter, 
the  added  price  which  he  pays  for  his  daily  purchases 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Social  and  Economic  Secnrity  Legislation 

•  A  short  tabulation  of  the  important  differences  between  the  unemployment  insurance  and  old  aye  pension 
features  of  the  first  and  second  social  security  hills  of  the  Federal  Administration  and  those  in  the  Retailers’ 
Economic  Security  Plan.  Submitted  by  Committee  on  U nemployment  Reserves,  Samuel  IV.  Reyburn,  Chairman. 

Wagner-Lewis’Doughton  Bill  W agner-Lewis-Doughton  Bill  Retailers'  Economic 

H.  R.  7260,  Apr.  5,  1935  S.  1130,  January  17,  1935  Security  Plan 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
Funding 

Title  IX  Title  VI  “The  unemployment  reserve  fund,  in  our 

901.  Excise  tax  on  payroll  of  employ-  601.  Excise  tax  of  3%  on  the  payrolls  opinion,  should  be  built  up  by  contribu- 

ers  subject  to  this  act  the  percentage  of  employers  subject  to  this  act,  except  tions  by  the  employer,  the  employee,  and 
payable  being :  that  for  the  years  1936,  1937  the  tax  the  state.” 

1936 — 1%,  1937 — 2%,  thereafter — 3%.  shall  be  1,  2,  or  3%  depending  upon  pro¬ 

duction  index  for  1923-25. 

Exemptions 

Title  IX  Title  VI  “Such  reserves  can  be  made  to  apply  to 

907.  Those  who  do  not  emoloy  on  each  606.  Those  who  do  not  employ  4  or  the  large  majority  of  industrial  and  com- 
of  20  days,  each  in  a  different  week,  10  more  persons  within  each  of  any  thirteen  mercial  workers." 
or  more  persons.  or  more  weeks  in  the  year.  Politicai 

Employment:  Agricultural  labor,  domes-  divisions,  sub-divisions,  and  their  instru- 
tics,  officers  or  members  of  crew  of  mentalities, 
vessels  on  navigable  waters  of  U.  S., 
service  performed  by  an  individual  in 
employ  of  his  son,  daughter,  spouse,  and 
by  a  minor  son  or  daughter,  politicai 
divisions,  sub-divisions  and  their  instru¬ 
mentalities,  service  for  a  non-profit  re¬ 
ligious,  charitable,  scientific,  literary,  or 
educational  enterprise. 

CREDITS  FOR  STATE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Title  IX  Title  VI  “As  soon  as  experience  with  the  inci- 

902.  Taxpayers  may  credit  during  any  602.  Employer  may  credit  against  this  dence  of  unemployment  is  built  up,  pro- 

taxable  year  contributions  to  a  certified  tax,  up  to  ^Vo  his  contributions  to  any  vision  should  l)e  made  whereby  differen- 

state  unemployment  fund,  but  it  shall  state  unemployment  fund,  if  that  state  tial  rates  can  f)e  established.  This  would 
not  exceed  90%  of  the  tax  against  which  fund  be  created  under  an  accredited  law.  be  an  inducement  .  .  .  stabilizing  em¬ 
it  is  credited.  607.  Employer  may  also  credit  the  ployment  .  .  .  would  discourage  .  .  . 

amount  by  which  his  contributions  have  throwing  workers  upon  the  unemploy- 
been  reduced  under  a  state  law  having  ment  fund.” 
established  differential  rates,  the  mini¬ 
mum  to  be  required,  1%,  or  under  a  state 
law  allowing  reserve  and  guaranteed  em¬ 
ployment  accounts  if  certain  minimum 
requirements  are  fulfilled,  minimum  re¬ 
serves  are  maintained. 

OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 

Funding 

Exci.se  Tax  on  employer  and  Income  Excise  Tax  on  employer  and  Income  Tax 
Tax  on  employee  equal  in  amount.  on  employee  equal  in  amount. 

1937-1939  —  1%  1937-1942  —  yvjc 

1940-1942  —  154%  1942-1947  —  1% 

1943-1945  —  2%  1947-1952  —  154% 

1945-1948  —  254%  1952-1957  —  2% 

1949-  —  3%  1957-  —  254% 

All  income  classes  eligible  for  tax  but  No  tax  against  any  employee  earning 
taxes  collected  and  benefits  computed  more  than  $250  per  month, 
only  on  first  $3000  of  annual  salary. 


Contributions 

Contributions  to  go  into  general  treasury  Old  age  fund  held  as  a  separate  fund 

and  annual  appropriation  covers  each  and  invested  as  such. 

year’s  current  disbursements.  $5,000,000  appropriation  from  Federal 

Treasury  to  fund  for  year  ending  June 
30,  1936  and  thereafter  $50,000,000  an¬ 
nually. 

Exemptions 

Practically  the  same  as  under  Unemploy-  No  exemption  except  for  political  divi- 
ment  Compensation.  sions,  sub-divisions'  and  their  instrumen¬ 

talities. 

Other  provisions  of  these  measures  do  not  directly  affect  employers. 


“We  must  distinguish  between — 

(a)  the  development  of  a  plan  for  in¬ 
surance  at  old  age  for  those  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and 

(b)  the  immediate  problem  of  relieving 
the  condition  of  persons  already  of  ad¬ 
vanced  years. 

Old  age  is  a  universal  hazard.  No  pro¬ 
gram  of  old  age  insurance  should  be 
contemplated  which  does  not  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  every  citizen.  If  in  the  near 
future  a  program  of  old  age  pensions  can 
be  adopted,  there  will  then  be  time  to 
consider  the  more  difficult  problem  of 
setting  up  a  plan  of  old  age  insurance, 
which  eventually  should  come.” 
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Divisions  Make  Plans  for 
General  Mid-Year  Convention  in  Chicago 

Nationally  Known  Speakers  and 
Important  Sessions  are  Scheduled 


Chicago  lieckons  again  in 
1935  and  this  time  to  the  larg¬ 
est  meeting  of  retailers  ever  to 
be  held  in  that  city  and  to  the  larg¬ 
est  mid-year  convention  ever  to  lie 
held  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  At  the  Stevens 
Hotel  this  year,  June  10  to  13. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of 
the  iKjard  of  directors  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  January,  the 
June  gathering  is  to  include,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  N.R. 
D.G.A.,  sessions  by  store  executives 
of  every  associated  group  and  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  organization.  This  means 
meetings  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  Store  Management  Group, 
Traffic  Group,  Retail  Delivery  As¬ 
sociation,  Personnel  Group,  Credit 
Management  Division,  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  and  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division. 

Thirty-Three  Sessions  Planned 

Visit  the  N.R.D.G.A.  offices  to¬ 
day  and  you  will  find  them  feverish¬ 
ly  busy  with  preparations  for  the 
convention.  Detailed  plans  are  still 
in  the  making  hut  already  numerous 
interesting  developments  are  coming 
to  light. 

To  name  hut  a  few; 

There  will  he  33  distinct  and  sep¬ 
arate  sessions  at  the  convention  cov¬ 
ering  ])ractically  every  phase  of  re¬ 
tail  store  operation  and  the  pressing 
problems  facing  retailing  at  the 
time.  This  compares  with  28  ses¬ 
sions  at  the  annual  convention  in 
January  and  27  at  the  concurrent 
•convention  in  Chicago  last  June. 

Prominent  speakers  of  national 
f^e  are  slated  to  si)eak  at  the  ses¬ 
sions  during  the  week.  Gerard 
Swope,  chairman  of  the  board.  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Corporation  and  Alfred 
P.  Sloane,  president.  General 


Motors,  have  already  been  scheduled 
to  speak  at  a  general  session  of  the 
Merchandising  Division  Tuesday 
night  when  emphasis  will  l)e  placed 
on  the  merchandising  of  electrical 
appliances. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
lH)ard  of  directors  a  committee  on 
the  Clark  plan  for  departmental 
contributions  was  authorized  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  study  and  submit  the  full 
results  of  its  research  at  the  June 
sessions.  For  controllers  jxirticu- 
larly  this  will  present  a  lively  field 
of  discussion. 

Employee  Relations  Session 

An  innovation — an  Employee  Re¬ 
lations  Session — is  being  planned 
for  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day 
of  the  convention.  Bringing  to  the 
fore  a  vital  question  of  the  hour  to 
all  retailers,  it  should  l)e  one  of  the 
most  constructive  and  interesting 
features  of  the  week.  The  program 
for  this  session  is  gathering  its  in¬ 
spiration  from  the  fundamental  pur- 
ix)se  of  the  new  Employee  Relations 
Bureau,  which  is  to  collect,  study, 
and  disseminate  information  from 
member  stores  which  will  assist 
them  in  jjromoting  letter  and  more 
mutually  lieneficial  relationships  l)e- 
tween  store  management  and  store 
employees. 

National  legislation  in  June  will 
demand  the  full  voice  of  retailers. 
The  future  of  N.R. A.  will  likely  be 
determined  by  the  time  the  conven¬ 
tion  convenes.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
Social  Security  program  regarding 
unemployment  reserves,  old  age 
Iiensions,  etc.  Many  other  import¬ 
ant  legislative  matters  may  then  de¬ 
mand  consideration.  Imixirtant 
speakers  will  lie  scheduled  for 
general  sessions  on  these  matters 
and  the  future  jxisition  of  the 


N.R.D.G.A.  will  lie  voted  by  store 
representatives  in  full  sessions  on 
the  final  day  of  the  convention. 

The  Credit  Management  Division 
has  arranged  to  make  a  laboratory 
study  of  credit  systems  during  the 
convention  in  a  trip  through 
Chicago  stores.  To  credit  men, 
what  could  lie  more  practical  and 
helpful  ? 

.\n  imjxirtant  session  for  the 
smaller  volume  stores,  reflecting  in 
importance  their  increased  numbers 
in  the  Association’s  memliership, 
will  lie  held. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  is 
planning  its  sessions  to  allow  its 
members  to  attend  also  the  import¬ 
ant  meetings  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  which  is 
holding  its  annual  conclave  at  the 
Palmer  House  during  the  same 
week. 

Many  Features  Planned 

More  surprises  in  store,  more  in¬ 
structive  and  informative  programs 
are  being  planned  by  all  the  groups. 
They  will  l)e  announced  as  rapidly 
as  they  take  form. 

To  make  the  convention  a  sure¬ 
fire  success  Chicago  members  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  are  giving  their  united 
effort.  With  almost  unlimited  space, 
the  educational  exhibits  will  greatly 
exceed  in  magnitude  those  of  previ¬ 
ous  summer  conventions. 

The  mid-west  metropolis  is  prom¬ 
ising  an  inviting  reception  and  pleas¬ 
ant  inducements  for  visiting  Chica¬ 
go  during  the  sessions. 

Of  course  railroad  fares  will  be 
offered  at  reduced  rates  to  delegates. 

It’s  a  good  time  right  now  to 
reach  for  your  calendar  pad,  turn 
over  to  June  10,  and  write,  “I’ll  be 
at  the  N.R.D.G.A.  mid-year  con¬ 
vention.  It’s  going  to  be  good.  I 
can’t  afford  to  miss  it.’’ 


S 
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Some  Facts  on  Insurance 
for  Controllers 

BY  HARRY  GRANNATT 

Dooley  &  Co.,  Insurance  Brokers,  Portland,  Oregon 


WITH  the  purpose  of  furnishing  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  for  guidance  in  insurance  buying  Mr.  Grannatt 
presented  the  accompanying  paper  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Portland,  Oregon  Controllers’  Group.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed  his  address  took  the  form  of 
questions  from  the  floor.  These  questions,  and  Mr. 
Grannatt’s  answers,  will  he  published  in  the  May 
issue  of  The  Bulletin, 


INSURANCE  is  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive,  highly  specialized,  and — to 
those  who  are  successful — a  rea¬ 
sonably  profitable  business.  It 
takes,  on  the  whole,  rather  less  of 
a  gamble  on  uncertainties  than  do 
most  other  businesses.  This  for  the 
reason  that  it  deals  with  the  happen¬ 
ing  of  the  unexpected;  knows  that 
the  unexpected  will  surely  happen  in 
a  certain  average  numl)er  of  cases, 
and  makes  provision  for  it,  not  out 
of  capital  or  emergency  resources, 
but  out  of  current  income.  If  rates 
were  adjusted  with  absolute  accura¬ 
cy,  if  each  risk  bore  a  premium  rep¬ 
resenting  the  exact  measure  of  the 
probability  and  extent  of  a  potential 
loss,  insurance  companies  would 
take  no  chances  whatever,  other  than 
the  purely  mathematical  one  of  de¬ 
parture  from  the  expected  aver¬ 
age.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
insurance  business  would  he  com¬ 
pletely  standardized,  everyone  would 
carry  insurance,  the  companies  would 
all  be  solvent  and  making  the  same 
average  profit  out  of  their  business, 
losses  would  be  adjusted  with  abso¬ 
lute  fairness  and  accuracy,  and  the 
premium  costs  distributed  without 
any  sales  effort  on  the  part  of  com¬ 
panies  or  agents. 

Question  of  Standardizing 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that 
this  is  not  the  true  situation. 
In  fact  I  don’t  think  it  will  ever 
be  so,  as  long  as  we  live  under 
a  social  and  economic  plan  charac¬ 
terized  by  individual  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
boards  and  conferences  and  com¬ 
pany  agreements  to  standardize, 
rates  and  coverages  still  differ  to  an 
extent  that  not  only  encourages 
shopping  on  the  part  of  the  large 
buyer  of  insurance,  but  has  made  of 
this  a  highly  specialized  function  in 
itself,  now  largely  taken  over  by 
brokers  and  agents  who  regard  their 
company  affiliations  as  secondary 
to  their  primary  business  of  getting 


the  best  proposition  they  can  for 
their  clients.  Many  people  used  to 
have  the  idea — and  some  still  have 
it — that  all  insurance  is  pretty  much 
alike;  that  one  agent  or  company 
will  give  just  as  good  a  contract  at 
the  same  price  as  another;  there¬ 
fore,  it  becomes  merely  a  matter  of 
favoring  a  friend,  or  getting  busi¬ 
ness  in  return  for  placing  insurance. 
Of  course,  this  isn’t  true,  any  more 
than  that  it  is  true  that  all  attorneys 
are  alike,  or  that  all  banks  are 
ecpially  strong  and  offer  the  same 
service  to  borrowers  and  depositors. 
Certain  companies  and  agents  en¬ 
courage  this  belief  among  their  pol¬ 
icyholders — justifying  themselves  in 
doing  so,  from  their  own  standix)int, 
because  they  have  a  business  already 
established  on  which,  by  and  large, 
insurance  companies  do  not  make  an 
inordinate  profit,  and  if  their  policy¬ 
holders  are  convinced  that  they  can 
do  no  lietter  elsewhere,  it  thereby 
protects  the  agent  against  competi¬ 
tion,  and  saves  him  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  keeping  informed  as  to 
the  rates  and  policy  forms  offered 
by  all  companies  all  the  time,  and 
advising  his  customers  accordingly. 

Some  agents  will  tell  you  that  the 
policyholder  should  stick  to  “hoard” 
companies — or  “standard”  compan¬ 
ies,  whatever  that  means.  If  pressed 
for  an  answer  as  to  what  he  means 
by  “board”  or  “standard”  insurance 
companies  you’ll  find  that  in  the  last 


analysis  he  simply  means  companies 
that  have  agreed  not  to  use  lower 
rates,  pay  any  higher  commissions, 
or  issue  any  broader  form  of  policy 
than  their  competitors.  There  are 
nineteen  "boards”  or  rating  regula¬ 
tory  l)odies  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  do  not  find  any 
company  listed  that  belongs  to  all  of 
them.  Many  of  them  are  Ixjard  in 
one  territory  and  non-board  some¬ 
where  else — bureau  here  and  non¬ 
bureau  elsewhere.  It  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  membership  in  a  board 
or  conference  has  no  relation  what¬ 
ever  to  the  financial  strength  of  a 
company.  I  don’t  know  of  any 
“board”  that  any  company  that  can 
get  a  license  to  do  business  in  the 
state  where  it  functions  cannot  join 
— provided  only  that  it  will  agree 
not  to  cut  rates,  issue  broader  {xtli- 
cies,  or  pay  excess  commissions. 

Now  in  one  sense  it  is  a  very  nice 
thing  to  say  that  we’d  like  to  see  the 
insurance  business — and  other  busi¬ 
nesses — stabilized  so  that  everybody 
will  be  on  an  equal  footing.  We  like 
to  say,  and  most  of  us  honestly  feel 
that  we  don’t  want  any  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  over  our  competitors.  But 
when  it  comes  to  actually  paying  out 
money — our  own  money  or  the 
money  of  our  firm — for  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy  or  anything  else.  I  think 
that  all  of  us  deep  down  in  our 
hearts  want  to  get  the  very  l)est 
protection  we  can  for  the  least  possi- 
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ble  money.  There’s  no  use  “kidding” 
ourselves:  if  there’s  any  advantage 
to  Ik.*  had,  we  want  it ;  and  we  know 
the  other  fellow  wants  it,  and  will 
get  it  if  he  can.  Most  of  us  have  a 
patrifjtic  pride  about  paying  our 
taxes  for  instance ;  none  of  us  would 
want  to  l)e  accused  of  trying  to  take 
an  unfair  advantage  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  when  tax  time  comes 
around  we  all  of  us  emjiloy  the  l)est 
expert  advice  we  can  get — for  what 
purpose?  To  see  what  our  actual 
fair  share  of  contribution  to  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  government  may  l)e?  No 
— to  get  us  by  as  cheaply  as  we  can 
and  stay  within  the  law.  .\nd, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that’s  the 
present  day  trend  in  insurance, 
sanctioned  by  stern  economic  law, 
and  there’s  nothing  you  or  I  can  do 
about  it  but  keep  track  of  what  is 
offered  in  the  entire  market,  and 
buy  when  and  where  it  is  to  our 
advantage. 

I  don’t  mean  by  that  that  we 
should  always  buy  the  cheapest 
insurance  offered  —  that  is,  we 
shouldn’t  if  we  care  anything  about 
what  ha])pens  to  us  in  case  of  a 
loss — but  I  mean  that  it  is  possible 
to  pay  entirely  too  much  for  insur¬ 
ance  by  careless  or  indifferent  buy¬ 
ing,  just  as  you  can  i)ay  too  much 
in  taxes  or  for  a  loan  at  the  bank, 
or  a  carload  of  scrap  iron,  or  hats, 
or  anything  else.  The  point  is  that 
insurance,  like  everything  else,  is 
iKjught  and  sold  in  a  competitive 
market,  and  a  careful  check  of  this 
market  by  an  expert  will  more  often 
than  not  get  you  a  better  product 
or  a  lower  ])rice,  or  Ixith. 

The  Types  of  Insurance  Carriers 

In  fire  insurance  there  are  three 
ty])es  of  carriers :  stock  companies, 
mutual  comjianies,  and  reciprocal  or 
interinsurance  exchanges.  .A  stock 
company,  like  a  bank,  has  a  capital 
stock  contributed  by  its  stockhold¬ 
ers  for  the  ])urpose  of  guaranteeing 
its  ix)licyholders  against  any  loss 
whatsoever,  even  to  the  unearned 
lx)rtion  of  the  premium  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance.  .'\  mutual  company  is  like 
a  st(xk  company  in  that  it  is  a 
definite  corporate  e.xistence — owns 
and  handles  its  own  funds.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  a  stock  company  in  that 
it  has  no  stockholders.  Like  a  mu¬ 
tual  savings  and  loan  association,  it 
operates  on  the  assumption  that  the 
income  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
outgo,  and  leave  a  profit — which  it 
ordinarily  does. 

In  case  it  does  not — if  through 
l)ad  underwriting  or  Ijad  luck  its 


claims  and  expenses  exceed  the 
premium  income — a  mutual  com¬ 
pany  offers,  in  place  of  the  capital 
guarantee  of  the  stock  coinjany,  its 
ability  to  call  upon  its  policyholders 
for  assessment,  if  its  policies  are 
assessable,  or  its  accumulated  sur¬ 
plus  fund  if  its  jjolicies  are  non¬ 
assessable.  A  mutual  company  issu¬ 
ing  a  non-assessable  (xdicy  may  be 
considered  practically  the  same  as 
a  stock  company,  provided  that  this 
accumulated  surplus  is  of  sufficient 
size  to  warrant  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  doing.  It  takes  the  place 
of  the  combined  capital  and  surplus 
of  a  stwk  company ;  and,  of  course, 
if  the  money  is  there  in  the  cash 
drawer  it  really  doesn’t  make  any 
material  difference  whether  you  call 
it  capital  or  surplus.  Therefore,  a 
stock  company  can  l)e  compared, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  emergency  re¬ 
sources,  with  a  mutual  company,  by 
taking  the  combined  capital  and  sur¬ 
plus,  if  it  is  a  stock  company  or  its 
suridus  alone  if  it  is  a  mutual  com- 
])any,  in  ])roportion  to  its  i)remiums 
in  force.  Some  mutual  companies  do 
not  guarantee  refund  of  their  un¬ 
earned  i)remiums,  hence  these  funds 
may  be  made  available  to  pay  losses. 
Under  such  circumstances,  of  course, 
the  policyholder  takes  a  chance  on 
the  advance  premium  j)aid  being 
lost,  also  that  the  unearned  premium 
reserve  may  be  exhausted  by  claims 
for  return  premiums  by  its  policy¬ 
holders  electing  to  cancel  if  the 
company  is  known  to  have  its  sur¬ 
plus  diminished  Ixdow  the  safety 
])oint  by  losses  incurred.  .A  stock 
com])any  cannot  use  its  unearned 
premiums  nor  its  capital  for  losses 
or  e.xjxjnses.  These  are  true  emer¬ 
gency  reserves,  and  can  1)e  called 
upon  only  if  the  surplus  of  the  com- 
])any  is  exhausted ;  in  which  case  the 
stockholders  must  contribute  addi¬ 
tional  surjffus  or  the  company  must 
liquidate. 

.A  reciprocal  or  interinsurance  ex¬ 
change  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an 
insurance  company  at  all,  in  that  it 
has  no  funds  which  are  strictly  its 
own,  as  a  mutual  company  or  a 
stock  com|)any  has.  A  reciiirocal 
exchange  is  merely  a  group  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  who  agree  to  pay  one  an¬ 
other’s  losses  for  a  given  period  of 
time.  A  deposit  is  put  up  to  guar¬ 
antee  this  and  this  deposit  lielongs, 
not  to  the  exchange,  but  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  subscriber.  After  the 
losses  and  exj)enses  are  paid  the  re¬ 
mainder,  if  any,  belongs  to  the 
policyholder.  If  there  is  a  deficit  the 
subscriber  must  pay  in  sufficient  ad¬ 


ditional  funds  to  make  up  his  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  expenses  and  losses 
sustained  while  he  was  a  member 
of  the  exchange.  The  claimant  in 
case  of  loss  has  not  a  claim  against 
the  exchange,  but  against  each  of 
the  individual  jxilicyholders  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  deposit  paid. 

Some  reciprocal  e.xchanges,  espec¬ 
ially  those  confining  their  operations 
to  risks  of  firepr(K)f  construction 
and  equipped  with  automatic  si)rink- 
lers,  have  operated  very  success¬ 
fully,  and  returned  large  savings  to 
their  members.  One  reastm  for  this 
is  the  fact  that  generally  s])eaking 
the  rates  on  these  tyi)es*of  ])roper- 
ties  have  been  established  at  too 
high  a  figure  by  the  boards  and  rat¬ 
ing  authorities.  Within  the  last  few 
years  very  material  reductions 
iiave  been  made  in  these  published 
rates.  Whether  the  reci])rocal  ex¬ 
changes  can  effect  sufficient  eco- 
nfxnies  in  operation  to  continue  to 
make  savings  as  compared  with 
stock  companies  based  on  lowered 
rates,  is  a  question. 

Membership  in  Reciprocal 

The  financial  statement  of  a  recip¬ 
rocal  exchange  cannot,  of  course,  l)e 
taken  on  any  basis  comparable  to 
that  of  a  stock  company.  This  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  not  only  not 
rcxpiired  to  set  up  the  same  jiercent- 
age  of  reserves  as  a  stock  company, 
but  their  so-called  surplus  is  not  a 
real  surplus.  As  e.xplained,  there  is 
no  actual  money  belonging  to  the 
exchange.  It  all  belongs  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  «ubscrilK‘rs ;  and  it  is  theo¬ 
retically  i)ossil)le  for  the  exchange 
to  show  a  surplus  (representing  the 
total  of  aggregate  individual  credits 
to  subscril)ers )  while  the  account  of 
an  individual  subscriber  may  be  in 
the  red.  Therefore,  those  of  you 
who  deal  with  reciprocal  exchanges 
should  make  it  a  point  to  secure  at, 
say,  quarterly  intervals — certainly 
not  less  than  semi-annually — a  state¬ 
ment  of  your  individual  account 
showing  the  deposits  made  and 
losses  and  expenses  charged  against 
this  dejxjsit.  If  this  were  done,  and 
these  statements  checked  carefully 
and  analyzed,  it  would  prevent  these 
unfortunate  instances  we  hear  aliout 
every  now  and  then  where  exchang¬ 
es  have  had  an  adverse  experience, 
which  has  been  covered  up  by  the 
attorney-in-fact  in  the  hope  that  a 
lietter  experience  next  year  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  calling  upon 
members  for  an  assessment ;  and 
later  on  when  the  crash  comes  the 
subscriliers  find  that  they  owe  as- 
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sessments  for  a  number  of  years 
back  which  have  to  be  paid,  under 
the  power-of -attorney  they  signed 
when  they  became  a  member.  You 
hear  a  lot  of  criticism  of  reciprocal 
insurance  by  firms  who  have  had 
this  happen.  They  feel  somehow 
that  they  have  been  defrauded ; 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have 
nobody  to  blame  but  themselves. 
When  you  become  a  member  of  an 
institution  of  that  kind  you  should 
watch  it.  And  the  way  to  watch  it  is 
to  call  for  frequent,  verified  state¬ 
ments  of  your  individual  underwrit¬ 
ing  accounts.  If  the  attorney-in- 
fact  won’t  send  you  this  informa¬ 
tion  promptly  upon  request,  it  is  the 
best  warning  signal  in  the  world 
that  there  is  something  wrong. 

Best’s  Ratings 

A  little  later  on  I  shall  talk  about 
Alfred  M.  Best’s  ratings  of  insur¬ 
ance  companies.  Most  of  you  know 
of  Alfred  M.  Best  Company.  It  is 
the  Dun  and  Bradstreet  of  insur¬ 
ance,  and  the  information  given  by 
Best  and  the  comparative  ratings 
assigned  companies  have  always 
been  regarded  as  authoritative  and 
worthy  of  reliance.  Sometimes  you 
will  find  a  reciprocal  exchange  with 
an  A  or  an  A  plus  rating,  and  get 
the  impression  that  no  further  check 
as  to  acceptability  is  necessary.  This 
rating  of  A  or  A  plus,  assigned  by 
Best  to  a  mutual  or  reciprocal, 
should  not  be  confused  with  the 
same  rating  assigned  to  a  stock 
company. 

The  Best  ratings  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  additional  strength 
behind  a  stock  company  due  to  the 
stockholders’  capital  guarantee.  The 
policyholder  is  supposed  to  know 
the  difference  between  stock  com¬ 
pany  indemnity  and  that  of  a  mut¬ 
ual,  and  the  difference  between  a 
mutual  and  a  reciprocal.  Therefore, 
his  ratings  refer  only  to  the  com¬ 
parative  strength  and  desirability  of 
each  company  within  its  own  group. 
To  use  his  own  words,  “These  rat¬ 
ings  .  .  .  must  be  understood  as 
indicating  their  respective  positions 
among  institutions  of  the  same 
character.” 

About  85%  of  all  the  fire  and 
casualty  insurance  written  in  the 
United  States  is  in  stock  companies, 
because  most  property  owners  pre¬ 
fer  the  superior  indemnity  offered 
by  the  stockholders’  contributed 
capital.  The  main  reason  for  buy¬ 
ing  mutual  or  reciprocal  insurance 
is  that  in  many  instances  it  has  been 
impossible  to  get  from  the  stock 


company  organizations  what  the  in¬ 
sured  considers  a  fair  proposition  as 
to  cost. 

Practical  Insurance  Hints 

Now  to  get  down  to  the  little 
practical  hints  that  I  promised  you 
at  the  beginning  of  this  talk.  I  just 
gave  you  the  most  valuable  one  that 
I  know  of — how  to  save  a  flat  20% 
of  your  fire  insurance  premiums 
without  sacrifice  of  stock  com¬ 
pany  coverage,  provided  your  risk  is 
eligible.  [Ed.  Note:  This  refers  to 
the  fact  that  two  stock  companies 
in  Oregon  are  on  a  dividend  paying 
basis.]  But  as  this  involves  chang¬ 
ing  companies  most  of  you  probably 
won’t  take  advantage  of  it ;  there 
seems  to  be  a  strong  psychological 
resistance  on  the  part  of  a  person  or 
firm  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
deal  with  one  agent  or  one  insur¬ 
ance  company  against  changing  to 
another  that  he  doesn’t  personally 
know.  That’s  the  reason  insurance 
has  to  be  sold,  and  why  we  have  to 
pay  an  agent  a  commission  to  sell  it 
to  us. 

Some  public  liability  ix)licies  read 
“To  indemnify  the  insured  against 
claims  for  bodily  injuries  or  death.” 
Others  read  “On  account  of  bodily 
injuries  or  death.” 

A  wife  sues  a  corporation  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  death  of  her  husband, 
for  loss  of  his  support.  Technically, 
the  policy  reading  “for  Ixjdily  in¬ 
juries  or  death”  would  not  apply ; 
because  she’s  not  suing  “for”  bodily 
injuries  or  death. 

Her  claim  is  “on  account  of”  or 
“arising  from”  bodily  injuries  or 
death.  Most  companies  issuing  the 
more  restricted  form  will,  upon  re¬ 
quest,  issue  an  endorsement  broad¬ 
ening  the  coverage  without  charge. 

Automobile  liability  policies  carry 
what  is  known  as  the  “omnibus  cov¬ 
erage  clause”  making  the  insurance 
available  to  any  person,  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration  legally  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  car.  Therefore,  if 
you  borrow  a  friend’s  car  or  drive 
a  car  belonging  to  your  employer, 
meet  with  an  accident  and  are  sued, 
along  with  the  owner  of  the  car,  the 
policy  will  protect  you.  Other  public 
liability  policies,  covering  buildings 
or  business  operations,  known  as 
“OL&T”  or  “Manufacturers  and 
Contractors”  forms,  do  not  contain 
this  clause. 

When  writing  an  automobile  pol¬ 
icy,  therefore,  it  is  necessar}'  to 
name  only  one  person  as  insured  in 
order  to  cover  all  parties  at  interest. 
But  under  the  other  forms  of  liabil¬ 


ity  insurance  each  individual  must 
be  named,  or  some  such  clause  as  the 
following  included :  “This  policy 
shall  cover  not  only  the  Blank  Mfg. 
Co.,  a  corporation,  but  its  officers, 
directors  and  operating  personnel  as 
individuals.” 

Speaking  of  automobile  insur¬ 
ance,  most  of  you  have  the  problem 
of  insuring  cars  not  owned  by  the 
firm  but  driven  by  individuals  on 
company  business.  This  is  known 
as  contingent  or  non-ownership  lia¬ 
bility.  The  premium  for  this  insur¬ 
ance  is  made  up  by  dividing  the  em- 
])loyees  into  two  classes.  A  premium 
charge  is  made  of  about  40  cents 
annually  jier  employee  whose  duties 
do  not  recjuire  the  use  of  an  automo¬ 
bile,  and  about  $12.00  to  $15.00  each 
for  those  (such  as  outside  sales¬ 
men)  whose  regular  duties  require 
the  use  of  an  automobile,  or  to 
whom  an  automobile  expense  allow¬ 
ance  is  made.  The  difference  in  rate 
attemi)ts  to  measure  the  relative 
time  of  ex{x)sure  to  accidents. 
Either  class  may  be  productive  of  a 
claim  and  the  loss  may  be  just  as 
serious  in  one  case  as  the  other.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  that  the  em¬ 
ployee  be  on  company  business  at 
the  time  of  the  accident.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  firm  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  sued,  rather  than 
the  individual ;  for  the  reason  that 
the  firm  has  the  most  money  with 
which  to  satisfy  a  judgment. 

Firm  Insurance  Needed 

Very  often  these  salesmen  or  out¬ 
side  men  will  have  their  own  insur¬ 
ance  on  their  own  cars.  For  the  firm 
to  depend  on  this  is  quite  unsatis¬ 
factory,  for  the  reason  that  the  poli¬ 
cy  may  be  voided  for  any  number 
of  reasons :  may  be  for  inadequate 
limits,  may  be  in  an  insolvent  com¬ 
pany,  the  employee  may  be  driving 
another  uninsured  car  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  may  have  had  cancel¬ 
lation  notice  served  for  nonpayment 
of  premiums,  etc.,  in  any  one  of 
which  cases  the  firm  would  still  l)e 
liable  to  the  injured  party  but  be 
absolutely  without  insurance. 

There  are  at  least  two  companies 
which  cover  this  point  fully  and  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  Either  of  these  com^)an- 
ies  will  issue  a  blanket  policy  cover¬ 
ing  all  automobiles  driven  on  com¬ 
pany  business — without  naming  the 
individual  drivers ;  and  in  computing 
the  premium  as  to  individually  in¬ 
sured  employees  will  waive  the 
“Class  One”  charge,  provided  only 
that  the  employee  will  carry  his  in- 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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New  U  &  O  Form  Promises 
to  End  Confusion 


USE  and  Occupancy  insurance  is 
probably  the  least  understood 
of  all  types  of  insurance  used 
in  retail  activities.  One  reason  may 
be  that  there  is  not  always  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  the  “insur¬ 
ance  value”  is  and  therefore,  the 
effect  of  the  co-insurance  provision 
may  be  to  reduce  considerably  the 
liability  of  the  insurance  company 
in  case  of  loss,  to  the  dismay  and 
consternation  of  the  assured. 

Lack  of  Experience 

Fortunately  there  have  been  few 
sizable  U  &  O  losses  in  retailing 
since  the  replacement  of  the  “per 
diem”  forms  by  others  more  appli¬ 
cable  to  conditions  in  retailing.  On 
the  other  hand  the  dearth  of  ex¬ 
periences  has  not  contributed  to 
clarification  of  present  forms  of 
coverage  or  other  improvement  to 
better  fit  existing  situations.  A  few 
weeks  ago  a  controversy  between  a 
large  store  and  a  group  of  stock 
companies  with  reference  to  a  heavy 
U  &  O  loss  occurring  a  year  ago 
was  taken  to  the  courts  after  a  long 
period  of  conferences  and  negoti¬ 
ations  intended  to  yield  a*  friendly 
settlement.  The  controversy  arose 
from  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  “insurable  value”  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  co-insurance  provision. 
The  form  which  was  used  to  cover 
the  risk  is  the  stock  company  con¬ 
tribution  form,  containing  the  fa¬ 
miliar  Items  I  and  II  and  the  co- 
insurance  clause  capable  of  being 
misunderstood  because  of  ambig¬ 
uity. 

The  Western  .Actuarial  Bureau 
has  recently  approved  a  new  U  &  O 
form  known  as  the  Fixed  Amount 
Form  that  bids  fair  to  end  some  of 
the  presently  misunderstood  phases 
of  this  type  of  insurance.  The  form 
is  available  in  several  midwestern 
states.  The  work  sheet  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  new  U  &  O 
form  has  the  advantage  of  simplic¬ 
ity.  The  basis  of  the  insurance 
value  on  this  work  sheet  is  the  gross 
margin  plus  other  income,  with  cer- 
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tain  definite  deductions,  instead  of 
the  “net  profits  and  expenses  which 
must  necessarily  continue,”  on  the 
older  forms.  Among  the  allowable 
deductions  from  gross  margin  and 
other  income  are,  heat,  light  and 
IX)wer,  provisions  for  bad  debts, 
and  supplies. 

The  inclusion  of  supplies  as  a 
deductible  item  in  establishing 
U  &  O  value  is  based  upon  sound 
reasoning:  If  supplies  are  burned 
or  damaged,  their  loss  is  covered 
by  the  ordinary  fire  policy.  If  sup¬ 
plies  were  not  part  of  the  fire  loss, 
there  is  no  U  &  O  loss,  since  sup¬ 
ply  consumption  is  definitely  relat¬ 


ed  to  the  transaction  of  business. 

The  new  form  has  not  the  official 
approval  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Insur¬ 
ance  Committee ;  it  is  presented 
herewith  and  described  as  a  matter 
of  more  than  passing  interest. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Kimball 
&  Price,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York  City,  the  work  sheet  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  the  Fixed 
Amount  U  &  O  form  is  reproduced 
below,  filled  out  as  it  would  be  in 
the  case  of  a  hypothetical  store  with 
a  volume  of  about  10  millions. 

The  rates  for  this  form  where 
available  are  based  upon  the  build- 
{Continued  on  page  58) 
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Training  Time  Under  N.R.A.  Limitations 


THE  training  director  of  a  leading  department  store 
outlines  in  the  following  article  a  feasible  plan  for 
training  under  present  code  restrictions.  The  pro¬ 
posed  solution  of  this  problem  merits  consideration 
by  nil  who  have  found  it  baffling. 


tncetings,  and  checking  on  the  fact 
that  they  are  given. 

\\’hat  seems  to  he  nearest  to  an 
ideal  solution  to  the  problem  of  de¬ 
partment  meetings  has  been  arrived 
at  independently  by  several  large 
stores.  These  companies  have  creat¬ 
ed  irregular  schedules  of  work, 
which  make  possible  the  holding  of 
half  hour  meetings  with  all  sales- 
l)eople  once  a  week.  These  stores 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ai)parent  exi)ense  involved  in  revis¬ 
ing  schedules  (and  in  some  cases 
giving  part-time^  clerks  overtime 
work)  is  more  than  repaid  by  the 
advantages  of  holding  regular  meet¬ 
ings,  and  having  adequate  time  for 
them.  And  if  all  executives  know 
that  one  day  a  week  the  store  makes 
it  convenient  to  hold  meetings,  there 
will  probably  be  a  considerable  im- 
])rovement  in  the  interest  and  atten¬ 
tion  which  will  be  given  to  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

A  Scheduling  Plan 

Each  store  has  its  owm  sets  of 
schedules,  some  of  them  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  each  other.  Hut  it  may 
be  interesting  to  see  how  re-schedul¬ 
ing  would  work  in  a  store  with  a 
certain  set  of  staggered  hours.  For 
it  is  expensive  to  example,  assume  that  we  start  with 
nging  for  so  many  the  following  arrangement : 


skillful  teacher,  and  that  classes  in  Dubious  Solutions 

textiles,  color  and  design,  etc.,  have  There  are  several  methods  by 
real  value  for  the  salesclerks  in  which  stores  can  attempt  to  solve 
many  types  of  departments.  They  the  problem  which  complex  sched- 
would  almost  certainly  say  that  the  uiing  creates.  Many  stores  have  ap- 
buyer  profits  by  getting  his  clerks  parentlv  given  up  the  attempt  to  get 
together  to  find  out  what  they  think  the  late  people  into  meetings  as  fre- 
o£  merchandise  which  he  contem-  quentlv  as  they  call  the  earlv  groups 
plates  buying,  and  to  inquire  what  together.  Others  have  attempted  to 
their  customers  have  been  asking  delegate  meetings  for  the  late  group 

to  sponsors,  and  other  salesclerks. 

Difficulties  to  Be  Met  When  the  latter  plan  is  tried  there 

are  several  disadvantages.  Meetings 
But  we  all  know  that  even  before  are  usually 
N.R.A.  increased  the  difficulties  in  held  under 
the  way  of  a  satisfactory  training  cumstances. 
job,  stores  did  not  always  succeed  them  may  i 
in  giving  the  selling  group  the  meet-  or  as  enth 
ings  and  classes  they  needed.  Sev-  speaker. 
eral  reasons  for  this  condition  ex-  point  of  v 
isted,  but  the  one  which  we  are  con-  spend  time 
cenied  with  now  is  that  it  was  hard 
to  schedule  time  for  training.  Stock 
work  and  the  opening  and  closing  1  9. 00 

of  salesbooks  often  made  meetings  2.  9:15 

hurried  and  unsatisfactory,  if  not  10:00 

absolutely  impossible.  10:30 

Since  the  introduction  of  stagger-  5.  11:00 
ed  hours  of  work,  this  difficulty  has  ^ 
increased  enormously.  Added  to  the 
problems  that  existed  before  the 
N.R.A.,  there  is  the  complication 
created  by  many  schedules  of  work 
which  begin  after  the  store  is  open 
to  customers. 

From  the  budgeting  point  of  view  10:30 
it  is  ideal  to  adjust  the  number  of  Meeting 
salesclerks  as  exactly  as  possible  to 
the  needs  of  the  departments,  bring- 


Full-Time,  Forty-Hour,  Six-Day  Schedules 


4 :45  Saturday  Only,  Eight-Hour  Schedules 

6:15  Part-Time,  Thirty-one-and-a-Half-Hour,  Six-Day  Schedule 


New  Schedule  for  Saturdays 

9:00  to  4:40 — Groups  1  and  2  of  usual  schedule 
.  9 :00  to  6 :00 — Group  on  Saturday  Only  schedule 

10:30  to  6:15 — Groups  3' and  4  of  usual  schedule 
10:30  to  4:45— Group  5 — Part-Time  schedule  with  one-half  hour 
of  overtime,  making  a  32-hour  week. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Advertising  from  Within 

j 

BY  ANDREW  CONNOLLY 

Publicity  Director,  Joseph  Horne  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AS  one  observes  the  constantly 
mounting  tide  of  advertising, 
and  the  inevitable  decreasing  re¬ 
sponsiveness  to  the  endless  l)arrage 
of  ap])eals  which  assail  both  eye  and 
ear,  the  necessity  of  seeking  new 
approaches  to  j)uhlic  attention  and 
interest  heconjes  more  and  more  ap¬ 
parent. 

The  printed,  spoken,  painted, 
lithographed  and  illuminated  word 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  word  drag¬ 
ged  through  the  air  on  the  tails  of 
aeroplanes,  has  been  so  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  exploited  that  there  seems 
little  justification  to  hojie  for  great 
results  from  further  expenditures 
in  this  direction. 


IN  THIS,  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  by  leading 
sales  [)romotion  executives,  Mr.  Connolly  asks  if 
stores  are  not  leaning  too  heavily  on, and  believing 
too  blindly  in  the  efficacy  of  super-publicity  efforts. 
If  we  look  inward,  he  says,  to  ways  of  improving  or¬ 
ganization  and  service,  we  will  find  a  new  and  not 
overworked  sales  appeal.  In  the  next  issue  Ira  Hirsch- 
mann,  Vice-President,  Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
will  write  on  the  subject  “Better  Merchandise,  Less 
Advertising”. 


Competition  for  .Attention 

The  radio,  motion  jiictures,  the 
automobile,  and  the  increased  out¬ 
door  life  all  constitute  serious  com¬ 
petitors  of  advertising.  People  have 
less  time  than  formerly  for  read¬ 
ing,  while  the  sup])ly  of  reading 
matter  grows  with  every  year. 

NewsiJai)ers,  magazines,  letters, 
post  cards,  hand  hills,  circulars  and 
dodgers  pour  in  on  us  daily.  Bill- 
Ixjards,  street  car  cards,  and  signs 
of  every  description  inirsue  us 
everywhere,  and  the  radio  whisj^ers 
in  our  ears — a  thousand  different 
and  conflicting  exhortations.  It  is 
impossible  to  absorb  more  than  a 
very  small  ^lart  of  them,  and  those 
wliich  do  register  are  almost  im¬ 
mediately  erased  by  the  succession 
of  new  impressions.  It  is  like  the 
story  of  the  street  car  conductor 
who  at  the  end  of  his  day’s  run 
threw  all  the  nickels  in  the  air. 
Those  that  stuck  to  the  ceiling  he 
gave  to  the  company ;  those  that  fell 
to  the  floor  he  kept  for  himself. 
The  advertisements  which  stick  be¬ 
long  to  the  advertiser,  hut  too  many 
fall  to  the  floor. 

It  is  i)ractically  impossible  any 
longer  to  dominate  public  attention 
by  sheer  exijenditure.  Our  twelve 
and  sixteen-page  advertising  sec¬ 
tions  are  less  astounding  than  our 


page  advertisements  back  in  the 
days  when  advertising  made  its 
reputation.  Bigness  in  itself  no 
longer  impresses.  The  colossal, 
stupendous,  super-productions  of 
Hollywood  fall  by  their  sheer 
weight. 

Subtlety,  today,  is  more  effective 
than  trumpets.  There  is  a  tendency 
in  many  quarters  to  evaluate  a  busi¬ 
ness  or  a  product  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  extent  of  its  advertising.  The 
fact  of  not  advertising  Incomes  the 
best  possible  advertising  for  the 
merchant,  S.  Klein,  of  Union 
Square,  New  York,  whose  annual 
sales  volume  is  greater  than  many 
department  stores  whose  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriations  are  well  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  a  half  a  million  dollars  a 
year. 

W’e  must  concern  ourselves  with 
ways  to  reach  and  influence  public 
action,  without  so  much  dependency 
on  extraneous  features.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  present  day  retail  adver¬ 
tising  is  to  encourage  absent  treat¬ 
ment,  by  conducting  our  business  in 
the  newspapers  rather  than  in  the 
.store,  and  to  make  shoppers  of  the 
public  rather  than  customers.  We 
should  think  more  about  improving 
our  stores  rather  than  our  adver¬ 
tisements. 

The  old  school  merchants  were 


short  on  advertising  but  long  on 
storekeeping.  Their  deficiency  in 
the  former,  however,  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  piling  up  fortunes 
which  their  descendants  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  generations,  despite 
their  front  page  proclivities,  have 
not  l)een  able  to  entirely  dissipate. 

People  talk  about  our  advertising 
and  our  radio  programs,  when  it 
would  be  infinitely  better  for  us  if 
they  talked  about  our  stores — or  bet¬ 
ter  still  came  to  our  stores,  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  reason,  impelled  by 
attractions  of  merchandise  and  ser¬ 
vice  peculiar  and  individual  to  our 
business. 

There  is  too  much  super-struc¬ 
ture  in  modern  retailing — too  much 
form  and  too  little  substance.  The 
modern  department  store  organiza¬ 
tion  chart  is  a  wonderful  thing  to 
l^ehold,  but  the  average  big  store 
is  a  hard  place  to  get  what  you 
want.  Everything  is  considered  but 
the  customer. 

The  merchant  who  succeeds  in  a 
conspicuous  way  in  humanizing  his 
business — building  and  shaping  it  to 
the  ways  and  wishes  of  the  custom¬ 
er,  and  jjroviding  it  with  features 
to  lie  experienced  rather  than  de¬ 
scribed — may  prove  to  be  the  fu¬ 
ture  Moses  of  retailing.  The  most 
successful  men  of  all  times  invari- 
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ably  have  been  individuals  of  simple 
methods  with  a  deep  insight  into 
the  ways  and  habits  of  their  fel¬ 
lows. 

It  is  interesting  to  think  of  some 
of  the  startling  things  we  might  do 
internally — in  the  way  of  conveni¬ 
ences,  service,  values,  or  features 
with  part  of  the  money  that  we  now 
spend  for  conventional  forms  of 
publicity. 

Advertising  by  Service 

Of  course,  we  would  have  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  features,  you  will  say. 
But  would  we?  Wouldn’t  our  cus¬ 
tomers  advertise  them  for  us? 
People  are  usually  more  impressed 
by  discovering  things  themselves, 
rather  than  having  them  pointed  out 
to  them.  Wouldn’t  we  make  people 
talk,  and  aren’t  the  favorable  things 
said  about  us  at  bridge  tables  and 
like  places  better  advertisements 
than  anything  we  might  possibly 
say  for  ourselves? 

Someone  has  said  that  a  pleased 
customer  is  a  store’s  best  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  how  much  of  our  appro¬ 
priation  do  we  budget  annually  for 
this  kind  of  advertising?  Statler’s 
morning  paper  under  the  door  of 
every  room  was  possibly  the  best 
advertisement  ever  prepared  by  any 
hotel  keeper.  Undoubtedly  it  regis¬ 
tered  more  effectively  and  influ¬ 
enced  more  people  to  stop  at  Statler 
Hotels  than  all  the  printed  adver¬ 
tisements  ever  published  by  that  or¬ 
ganization. 

Henry  Ford  made  himself  one 
of  the  best  known  men  in  the  world 
and  amassed  one  of  the  greatest 
fortunes  of  all  times  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  concentrating  on  his 
product.  Up  until  the  end  of  the 
Model  T  days,  which  was  by  far 
the  most  successful  period  of  the 
entire  Ford  history,  Mr.  Ford  did 
not  spend  one  dollar  for  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  simply  made  something 
that  people  wanted,  and  the  product 
was  its  own  best  advertisement. 

How  many  merchants  would 
think  of  trying  the  experiment  of 
presenting  some  of  their  unusual 
buys — those  extraordinary  values 
that  stand  the  advertising  office  on 
its  head  trying  to  find  adjectives 
to  do  justice  to  them — without  tell¬ 
ing  the  customers  (or  the  sales¬ 
people,  ior  that  matter)  that  they 
are  unusual?  Why  not  let  custom¬ 
ers  think  that  they  are  typical  of 
the  everyday  good  values  of  the 
store,  instead  of  emphasizing  their 
unusualness  and  that  their  like  will 
“never  again”  be  seen? 


Andrew  Connolly 


Such  a  policy,  if  successful, 
would  build  a  reputation  for  values, 
and  lead  shoppers  to  visit  the  store 
without  waiting  for  advertising.  In 
contrast  with  this  is  the  policy  of 
many  stores  to  hold  in  the  stock- 
rooms  desirable  merchandise,  for 
which  there  is  an  unquestioned  ac¬ 
ceptance,  until  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  can  get  around  to  giving 
this  merchandise  the  necessary 
space.  What  is  gained  by  selling 
out  with  a  rush,  a  limited  lot  of 
something  that  everybody  wants, 
when  the  good  impression  .he  value 
makes  might  be  spread  over  a  week 
by  simply  letting  shoppers  discover 
it  for  themselves? 

Why  stores  will  insist  on  spend¬ 
ing  good  money  to  advertise  mer¬ 
chandise  that  will  sell  on  sight  is 
hard  to  explain,  except  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  complex  which  dominates 
present-day  operations.  The  result 
of  such  a  policy  is  to  educate  people 
to  believe  that  only  advertised 
values  are  worthwhile  and  to  de¬ 
preciate  the  larger  part  of  stocks 
which  necessarily  is  unadvertised. 

The  chain  stores  which  appear  to 
be  making  rapid  strides,  both  in  vol¬ 
ume  and  profits,  do  not  seem  to 
share  our  sublime  faith  in  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  advertising  in  allopathic 
doses.  They  are,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  conspicuous  in  the  opposite 
direction.  No  one  would  suggest 
that  Woolworth  has  hidden  his  light 
under  a  bushel.  You  many  counter 
that  he  has  depended  on  locations 
for  his  contact  with  the  public.  Few 
of  our  great  department  stores 
however,  have  built  their  houses  in 
their  woods,  and  certainly  there  is 


no  reason  why  they  should  be  less 
attractive  to  passersby.  European 
.department  stores,  whose  operating 
figures  are  a  headache  to  American 
merchants,  also  place  less  depend¬ 
ence  than  we  do  upon  the  magic  of 
the  printed  word. 

It  is  not  my  thought,  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  to  decry  advertising  as  a  con¬ 
structive  and  valuable  business 
force.  The  progressive  store  must 
keep  its  name  before  the  public,  and 
it  has  much  to  say  to  its  customers 
and  prospective  customers  which 
should,  and  can,  be  effectively  said 
through  the  public  press  and  other 
established  mediums  of  communica¬ 
tion. 

I  hope  that  no  one  will  read  this 
as  an  argument  against  advertising. 
It  is  simply  a  reaction  against  the 
reckless  piling  of  space  upon  space, 
without  considering  the  capacity  of 
the  public  to  absorb  it.  It  also  is 
a  suggestion  that  we  look  inward 
rather  than  outward  for  new  ap¬ 
peals  to  attract  business. 


Keep  the  Purpose  in  Sight 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  great 
deal  of  advertising  has  gone  far 
afield  in  late  years.  The  practical, 
business-getting  value  of  much  of 
the  expensive  copy  and  art  work 
which  grace  our  leading  publica¬ 
tions  is  open  to  question.  Artists, 
rather  than  business  men,  seem  to 
be  in  the  saddle,  where  advertising 
is  concerned,  and  there  are  grounds 
for  suspicion  that  artistic  achieve¬ 
ments  rather  than  sales  results  have 
been  the  inspiration  of  much  of  the 
publicity  current  today. 

It  is  not  amiss  now  and  then  to 
cast  our  thoughts  in  new  directions, 
and  to  give  renewed  consideration 
to  things  close  to  home  and  pertin¬ 
ent  to  the  real  object  of  all  prac¬ 
tical  publicity — namely,  the  ringing 
of  the  cash  register.  With  all  the 
world  crying  its  wares  in  the  press, 
on  the  billboards,  and  radio,  per¬ 
haps  we  might  do  better  to  try  cry¬ 
ing  on  the  premises,  where  the 
goods  are,  and  where,  above  all 
jjlaces,  we  desire  the  presence  of 
the  customers. 

Better  stores  will  inevitably  les¬ 
sen  our  heavy  dependency  upon  ad¬ 
vertising.  Money  spent  on  store  and 
service  improvements;  on  internal 
attractions  and  features;  on  things 
which  directly  concern  and  benefi: 
the  patrons — advertising  from  with¬ 
in — may  prove  more  resultful  than 
like  expenditures  in  the  convention¬ 
al,  overworked  channels  of  pub¬ 
licity. 


New  Standards  Stir  Retailers’  Interest 

BY  THE  SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 


The  i)ast  several  weeks  have 
witnessed  a  further  revival  of 
interest  among  retailers  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandise  stan¬ 
dards.  Recent  stories  api)earing  in 
the  trade  and  consumer  press  have 
given  this  subject  impetus  and  i)er- 
haps  more  publicity  within  a  month 
than  since  the  early  formulative 
period  of  the  Retail  Code.  The 
major  activity  creating  this  recent 
publicity  originated  in  several  chan¬ 
nels — 


Behind  the  Movement 

1.  The  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  requests  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards 
to  establish  a  commercial  standard 
to  cover  the  interpretation  of  con¬ 
sumer  serviceability  tests  of  fabrics 
of  such  terms  as  color  fast,  wash¬ 
able  and  cleanable. 

2.  The  National  Association  of 
Better  Business  Bureaus  adopts  re¬ 
vised  Fair  Practice  Standards  for 
retail  advertising  and  selling. 

3.  The  Merchandising  Division 
of  the  N.R.D.G.A.,  through  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  standards,  is  at  present  en¬ 
gaged  in  establishing  new  definitions 
on  merchandise  serviceability,  affec¬ 
ting  specifically,  for  example,  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  terms. “proof”, 
“repellent”,  and  “resistant”. 

4.  The  Retail  Trading  Standards 
Association,  a  newly  founded  or¬ 
ganization,  sponsors  “Standards  of 
Retail  Practice”  for  England. 

5.  Miscellaneous  efforts  in  sev¬ 
eral  communities  establishing  more 
accurate  merchandise  definitions — 
and  local  agreements  on  trade  prac¬ 
tices. 

As  this  is  being  written,  retail 
secretaries  in  many  large  cities  have 
stressed  the  danger  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  trend  among  manufacturers  to 
hold  prize  contests.  It  is  their  con¬ 
tention  that  these  promtions  do  not 
ordinarily  increase  sales  but  simply 
have  the  effect  of  shifting  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  purchasers  from  one 
brand  to  another.  Even  this  super¬ 
ficial  effect  is  largely  dissipated 
when  a  number  of  manufacturers  of 
one  product  promotes  contests.  As 
a  result  of  this  growing  emphasis 
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placed  on  prize  contests,  retail 
secretaries  fear  that  the  practice 
will  spread  to  the  retail  field. 

More  accurate  terminology  of 
merchandise  serviceability  is  sought 
by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  Last  month  a  proposal 
was  submitted  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards  stressing  the 
need  to  establish  exact  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  such  terms  as  color 
fast,  washable,  cleanable,  slippage, 
shrinkage,  and  others.  Meanwhile, 
the  Merchandising  Division,  as  re¬ 
ported  previously,  through  its  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Standards,  is  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  drawing  up  new  definitions 
to  control  unbridled  and  misleading 
claims  on  merchandise  finishes. 
Standard  testing  procedures  are  be¬ 
ing  developed. 

On  March  21,  Fair  Practice 
Standards  for  retail  advertising  and 
selling  adopted  by  the  National 
Association  o|  Better  Business 
Bureaus  were  recommended  to  New 
York  advertisers  by  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  New  York 
City.  They  are  as  follows: 

Suggested  Standards 

1.  No  statement  or  representa¬ 
tion  shall  be  used  in  advertising 
which  has  the  capacity  or  tendency 
to  mislead  or  deceive  the  consumer. 
This  shall  include  generalizations 
and  implications. 

2.  No  statement  or  representa¬ 
tion  shall  be  used  in  advertising 
which  attacks  competitors  or  which 
reflects  unfairly  on  competitors' 
products,  .services  or  methods  of 
doing  business. 

3.  No  statement  or  representa¬ 
tion  shall  l)e  used  in  advertising 
which  lays  claim  to  a  policy  or  con¬ 
tinuing  practice  of  generally  under¬ 
selling  competitors. 

4.  No  statement  or  representa¬ 
tion  shall  l)e  made  in  advertising 
which  is  a  “l)ait”  offer,  wherein  the 
customer  does  not  have  a  fair  op- 
l)ortunity  to  buy  the  advertised 
article. 

5.  No  statement  or  representa¬ 
tion  shall  l)e  used  in  advertising  re¬ 
ferring  to  cut  prices  on  trade-mark¬ 
ed  merchandise  or  other  goods,  in 


such  manner  as  to  lead  the  public 
to  lielieve  that  all  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  sold  by  the  advertiser  is  simi¬ 
larly  low  priced,  when  such  is  not 
the  fact. 

6.  An  advertiser  shall  be  willing 
to  fully  substantiate  the  accuracy 
and  fairness  of  any  statement  which 
he  submits  for  publication. 

7.  No  advertiser  shall  use  any 
subterfuge  to  frustrate  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  these  Fair  Practice 
Standards,  the  purposes  of  which 
are  to  prevent  advertising  which 
misleads  the  consumer  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  advertising  which  is  unfair  to 
competitors. 

The  N.R.D.G.A.  has  been  asked 
to  endorse  these  standards.  They 
are  now  being  evaluated  by  the 
members  of  the  Trade  Practice 
Committee  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  and  their  recommendations 
will  be  referred  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  for 
consderation. 

Retail  Movements 

Retailers  in  England  now  have  a 
set  of  advertising  standards  similar 
to  what  has  been  in  existence  here 
for  a  number  of  years.  An  emblem 
“The  Sign  of  Straightforward 
Shopkeeping”  and  “Standards  of 
Retail  Practice”  have  lieen  adopted 
by  the  newly  organized  Retail 
Trading  Standards  Association.  To 
educate  the  public  in  this  movement, 
the  meaning  of  the  emblem  will  be 
publicized  in  the  press  and  a  guide 
to  shopping  will  be  distributed  to 
consumers.  A  council  independent 
of  the  retail  trade  will  judge  alleged 
violations  and  will  lie  empowered  to 
remove  the  emblem  from  the  re¬ 
tailer  who  does  not  live  up  to  the 
standards. 

In  various  communities,  the  mer¬ 
chants’  organizations  are  strength¬ 
ening  their  regulations  governing 
trade  practices.  For  example,  the 
following  amendment  was  recently 
approved  by  the  Retail  Merchants 
Association  of  Baltimore. 

“Members  shall  not  offer  or  give 
any  inducements,  such  as  gifts  or 
complimentary  meals,  to  any  per- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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The  Tail  of  Retail  Advertising 
Wags  the  Dog 

BY  ROBERT  SMITH 


EVERY  line  of  advertising  should  play  its  part  in 
building  a  picture  of  consistent,  day-by-day  value  and 
service.  It  must  not  be  concerned  with  getting  to¬ 
morrow’s  business  at  any  cost  but  with  doing  its  part 
in  building  up  a  long  range  selling  plan  that  will 
assure  day-by-day  business  all  the  year  round. 


The  shotgun  of  department 
store  advertising  fires  two  bar¬ 
rels.  But  those  two  barrels 
point  in  diflFerent  directions  so  you 
can  only  sight  one  of  them  at  a 
time.  When  you  pull  the  trigger 
both  go  off  and  the  numl)er  of  birds 
you  wing  with  which  ever  barrel 
you  sight  depends  only  on  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  your  aim.  But  what  game 
falls  to  the  second  barrel  is  strictly 
a  matter  of  how  lucky  you  are  with 
your  stray  shot. 

Long-Range  Advertising 

One  barrel  can  be  named  direct 
result.  You  aim  it  at  tomorrow’s 
sales  and  try  to  bring  down  as  many 
customers  as  possible  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  merchandise  you  are  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  other  is  your  long  range  bar¬ 
rel.  You  aim  it  at  puidic  opinion 
of  your  store  and  if  you’re  a  pa¬ 
tient  and  consistent  hunter  you  can 
count  on  a  lot  of  birds  dropping  in, 
not  because  of  the  impact  of  a  single 
shot  fired  point  blank,  but  due  to 
the  impression  made  by  the  repeat¬ 
ed  pattern  of  many  propoganda- 
loaded  shells. 

Which  of  these  two  barrels  shall 
we  ])oint  and  which  leave  to  chance  ? 

In  favor  of  pointing  the  direct 
result  barrel  is  the  fact  that  you  can 
see  the  birds  drop.  It’s  a  mighty  sat¬ 
isfying  feeling  to  put  an  ad  in  the 
l)ai)er  and  watch  the  customers 
flock  in  the  following  day. 

When  you  point  the  long  range 
barrel  the  ])irds  drop  a  long  way 
off.  You  may  not  be  able  to  re- 
trive  them  for  a  week,  a  month, 
even  a  year.  You  can’t  even  judge 
the  accuracy  of  your  aim,  but  .... 

Hardly  more  than  1%  of  the 
available  game  is  within  range  of 
your  direct  result  barrel.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  public  is  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  particular  item  you  ad¬ 
vertise  at  the  particular  time  you 
advertise  it. 

Practically  all  of  the  available 


game  can  he  reached  by  your  long 
range  barrel. 

And  the  overwhelming  hulk  of 
the  people  who  come  to  your  store 
do  so,  not  because  they  have  been 
hit  by  the  shot  you  fired  in  yester¬ 
day’s  paper,  but  because  your  name 
popped  in  their  mind  first  when 
they  decided  it  was  time  to  buy. 

Moreover  the  cost  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  your  direct  result  barrel  is 
something  terrible  to  contemplate. 

Many  (perhaps  even  most)  stores 
spend  $2  and  $3  advertising  s]iecific 
items  for  every  dollar’s  worth  of 
game  that  drops  in  the  next  day. 
.\nd  when  you  begin  to  figure  the 
cost  of  your  advertising  against 
even  the  gross  profit  (let  alone  the 
net)  on  the  merchandise  directly 
sold  from  it,  you  will  soon  discover 
that  you  go  hunting  at  all  only  for 
the  sport  of  it. 

Once  in  a  great  while  a  mer¬ 
chandise  offering  will  come  along 
that  is  so  irresistible  to  the  imblic 
that  you  can  net  a  real  profit  on  the 
direct  result  of  your  advertising  ex- 
IJenditure.  But  that  is  only  once  in 
a  great  while.  And  when  such 
offerings  do  come  along  by  all  means 
point  your  direct  result  barrel  and 
grin  as  the  birds  come  tumbling 
down.  It’s  great  sport. 

But  on  the  whole  I  am  sure  that 
American  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  concerns  itself  far  too  much 
with  the  morrow’s  business  and  far 
too  little  with  the  very  real  benefits 
that  can  he  derived  from  a  planned 
advertising  campaign,  designed  to 
consistently  paint  in  the  public  mind 


a  picture  of  the  store  and  its  policies 
that  cannot  fail  to  bring  a  wide 
eventual  response. 

Advertise  merchandise?  Yes! 
But  point  the  long  range  barrel 
when  you  do  it. 

Thus  a  54  gauge  stocking  at  $1.39 
should  be  portrayed  not  as  the  “sale 
of  all  sales’’  but  as  one  more  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  fact  that  your  store 
carries  a  type  of  hose  to  meet  every 
desire  at  a  price  that  yields  good 
value. 

A  maple  bedroom  set  at  $59.50 
is  not  a  “once  in  a  lifetime  buying 
opportunity”  but  a  typical  example 
of  your  store’s  outstanding  values. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  dress 
fashion  is  not  “a  marvelous  style 
scoop”  Init  an  illustration  of  one  of 
the  many  new  things  that  make  it 
a*  pleasure  to  shop  in  your  gown 
shop. 

And  if  your  store  stands  for  any¬ 
thing  in  your  community  beyond  a 
jdace  where  merchandise  is  sold,  do 
not  hesitate  to  leave  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  barrel  entirely  unloaded  once  in 
a  while  by  dropping  merchandise 
completely  and  telling  ])eople,  in  a 
clever,  interesting  and  unboastful 
way  just  what  you  do  stand  for. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  you 
have  only  to  look  at  the  newspapers 
to  see  that  90%  of  the  advertisers 
are  pointing  only  the  direct  rcstdt 
barrel.  Whereas  were  you  to  make 
a  list  of  the  stores  in  the  nation 
doing  the  most  effective  advertising 
jobs  (in  your  own  opinion)  you 
will  find  that  every  one  of  them  is 
pointing  the  long  range  barrel  most 
of  the  time. 
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Getting  the  Consumer  Reaction 
to  Markdowns 

BY  L.  N.  GRINSTEAD 

Commercial  Research  Department 
Armour  &  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  analysis  of  markdowns  up¬ 
on  which  this  article  is  based 
was  made  while  I  was  in  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Ohio 
State  University,  and  originated  as 
a  suggestion  from  an  official  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  I  had  then  recently  written 
our  report  on  Merchandise  Returns 
and  was  serving  on  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
Committee  on  Customer  Returns,  of 
which  Harold  Levy  of  the  Hecht 
Company  was  Chairman.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  that  study  encouraged  us  to 
undertake  the  markdown  study 
along  similar  lines. 

Over  a  period  of  six  months,  ap¬ 
proximately  2,500,000  markdowns 
were  reported  by  12  Ohio  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  the  Bureau.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  value  of  these  markdowns 
was  $1,800,000  and  represented  7.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  net  sales  of 
the  reporting  stores.  This  figure 
checks  closely  with  the  figures  re¬ 
ported  by  Harvard  University  for 
the  same  period.  We  found  that 
the  most  prolific  cause  of  mark- 
downs  was  special  sales,  but  that 
the  cause  giving  rise  to  the  largest 
percentage  reduction  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  price  was  the  group  made  up 
of  broken  assortments,  shopworn, 
soiled,  or  damaged  goods,  remnants 
and  reductions  on  model  and  style 
prices. 

Customer  Preferences  in  Marking 

As  a  result  of  working  with  these 
stores,  a  question  arose  as  to  what 
the  attitude  of  customers  might  be 
with  respect  to  marking  what  in¬ 
formation  they  wanted  on  price 
tickets,  how  they  wanted  it  shown, 
and  so  on.  Accordingly,  we  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  study  of  the  sjjecial  sales 
problem  in  its  various  aspects  soon 
after  the  markdown  study  proper 
was  completed.  In  this  study,  which 
was  prepared  by  R.  B.  Alspaugh, 
the  attitude  of  1823  housewives  in 
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Columbus,  Ohio,  was  determined 
through  jK-rsonal  interviews  on 
many  matters  connected  with  store 
practices. 

As  is  to  l)e  expected,  women  were 
inclined  to  be  skeptical  about  mark¬ 
ed  down  merchandise,  25  per  cent 
of  them  saying  that  markdowns  rep¬ 
resented  loss  leaders  and  promo¬ 
tions,  17  per  cent  that  the  initial 
markup  was  too  high,  and  53  per 
cent  that  special  purchases  and  low¬ 
er  than  regular  grade  merchandise 
was  used  in  markdown  sales.  About 
half  of  them  disapproved  of  the 
practice  of  re-marking  merchandise 
to  the  original  price  after  it  had 
once  been  marked  down.  Most  of 
the  women  had  very  decided  opin¬ 
ions  on  this  subject.  About  one- 
fourth  said  they  did  not  approve  of 
this  practice,  but  a  check  indicated 
that  these  women  were  as  a  rule 
ojiposed  to  buying  marked  down 
merchandise  at  any  time. 

Terminology  Preferences 

These  women  were  asked  to  tell 
whether  they  ])ref  erred  having 
markdowns  shown  in  number  of 
dollars,  as  “Formerly  $25,  now 
$16.75”,  in  fractions  as  “one-half 
off”:  or  in  percentage  as  “25  per 
cent  off.”  \Ve  found  that  60  per 
cent  of  the  women  preferred  mark- 
downs  in  actual  dollars,  four  per¬ 
cent  preferred  fractions,  eight  per¬ 
cent  preferred  percentages,  and  25 
per  cent  had  no  special  preference. 
Many  women  said  the  use  of  per¬ 
centages  and  fractions  permitted 
stores  to  take  advantage  of  unsus¬ 
pecting  shoppers.  Many  also  indi¬ 
cated  that  all  methods  were  open  to 
this  objection,  although  the  dollar  re¬ 
ductions  were  considered  least  ob¬ 
jectionable.  The  accuracy  of  this  re¬ 
sponse  is  shown  by  the  answers  to 
a  check  question  which  asked 
whether  they  wanted  the  former 
price  left  on  the  ticket.  To  this 


question,  57  per  cent  responded 
affirmatively.  Many  women  said 
such  a  statement  from  a  dependable 
store  was  more  satisfactory  than 
general  statements  by  salespeople. 
It  is  apparent  that  most  of  these 
women  asked  salespeople  to  state  the 
(original  prices  when  the  tickets  did 
not  carry  them,  and  that  they  had 
very  unsatisfactory  statements  from 
salespeople  in  many  instances.  This 
suggests  that  customers  prefer 
tickets  with  original  prices  slashed 
through  and  new  prices  written  in, 
provided  they  can  lie  certain  that 
the  store’s  statements  can  be  de- 
l)ended  upon  for  accuracy. 

Confidence  in  Markdowns 

Terminology  on  price  tickets  has 
caused  much  discussion.  Inter¬ 
views  with  these  women  clearly 
showed  that  they  do  not  differen¬ 
tiate  at  all  between  the  terms 
“value,”  *  “formerly,”  and  “origi¬ 
nally.”  All  of  these  terms  are  taken 
as  meaningless  by  customers.  A 
numljer  of  women  discredited  “for¬ 
merly”  somewhat  more  than  other 
terms  saying  they  considered  it  to 
be  a  common  practice  for  stores 
which  used  this  term  to  mark  their 
merchandise  to  an  unreasonably 
high  figure  in  the  beginning  with 
no  expectation  of  selling  it  at  the 
initial  price;  in  other  words,  they 
felt  that  the  so-called  markdown 
was  in  reality  the  price  such  stores 
intended  to  get  out  of  the  goods. 

We  may  disagree  with  these 
women’s  statements ;  we  may  say 
they  are  in  error,  or  we  may  say 
they  are  invalid  l)ecause  they  are 
based  on  insufficient  information. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  think 
about  these  opinions  matters  not  at 
I  all.  The  vital  fact  is  that  Mrs.  Con¬ 
sumer  thinks  she  is  right,  and  acts 
on  the  basis  of  what  she  thinks. 
\  Merchandising  practices  and  poli¬ 
cies  in  the  store  must  be  analyzed  in 
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terms  of  what  she  thinks  and  wants, 
and  similarly  her  opinion  as  to  how 
tickets  shall  read  after  re-marking 
must  be  taken  into  account. 

She  wants  price  comparisons  to 
appear  on  price  tickets  stated  in  dol¬ 
lars;  she  does  not  care  at  all  about 
the  use  of  “value,”  “formerly,”  and 
“originally,”  on  the  tickets;  she  is 
much  interested  in  the  reputation  of 
the  store  when  she  studies  price 
tickets  of  any  kind.  (Incidentally, 
women  have  some  very  definite 
, ideas  about  individual  stores;  some 
of  which  are  not  so  far  wrong  as 
some  people  would  have  us  think. 
Such  people  fool  themselves  far 
more  than  any  one  else.)  Working 
out  re-marking  procedure  to  fit  in 
with  these  consumer  requirements 
is,  as  I  see  it,  as  much  a  part  of  the 
job  of  the  marking  room  supervisor 
as  is  working  out  procedures  which 
will  be  economical,  convenient  and 
efficient. 


they  render  the  service  of  assem¬ 
bling  goods  of  the  kind,  price,  and 
quantity  desired  by  the  public  and 
at  the  time  the  public  wants  to  buy. 
Expert  buyers  are  hired  by  these 
stores  to  bring  about  adjustments 
between  these  various  factors, 
which  will  give  the  store  a  profit. 
This  fact  largely  absolves  the  con¬ 
sumer  from  responsibility  except 
indirectly.  It  is  not  valid  to  blame 
the  public  l)ecause  buyers  do  not 
estimate  correctly  the  kinds  of 
goods  consumers  want  to  buy,  the 
price  they  want  to  pay,  or  the  colors 
and  sizes  they  desire.  Neither 
should  the  public  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  erroneous  jx)licies  and  slack 
operating  procedures,  wherebv  un¬ 
duly  large  markdowns  may  be  taken 
before  required  or  by  persons  un¬ 
authorized  to  take  them. 


Management  Responsibility 

Returning  to  the  markdown  re¬ 
port,  I  have  indicated  several  times 
that  store  policy  was  found  to  be 
an  important  factor  both  in  inaugu¬ 
rating  markdowns  and  in  detertnin- 
ing  re-marking  procedures.  I  made 
an  effort  to  allocate  responsibility 
for  markdowns  to  store  manage¬ 
ments  (who  determine  policy)  and 
to  buyers.  Such  an  allocation  is  nec¬ 
essarily  gross,  and  rests  in  the  final 
analysis  upon  opinion.  My  alloca¬ 
tion  showed  that  store  management 
policy  or  operation  was  responsible 
for  44  per  cent  of  the  markdowns 
in  upstairs  stores,  and  for  72  per 
cent  in  downstairs  stores.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  this  allocation  is  indicative 
if  not  precise,  it  is  clear  that  man¬ 
agements  may  logically  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  larger  proportion  of 
markdowns  than  has  been  currently 
admitted.  Interviews  with  store 
executives  showed  that  in  almost 
every  case  buyers  were  thought  to 
be  overwhelmingly  responsible  for 
markdowns.  No  executive  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  management  might 
be  responsible  to  any  large  degree, 
except  markdowns  due  to  special 
sale,  which  a  few  managers  attri¬ 
buted  largely  to  policy.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  shown  that  the  re-marking 
procedures  used  in  a  particular 
store  are  largely  affected  by  the 
policy  of  the  store  management  as 
to  markdown  control. 

Some  say  that  in  the  long  run  the 
public  is  responsible  for  mark- 
downs.  Merchandising  organiza¬ 
tions  are  allowed  a  profit  because 


Amount  of  Work  Involved 

Obviously  the  amount  of  work 
involved  in  re-marking  such  a  large 
volume  of  goods  is  great,  and  prob¬ 
ably  expensive.  No  analysis  of  this 
cost  was  made,  but  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  data  included  the  actual 
number  as  well  as  the  value  of 
markdowns,  a  preliminary  basis  for 
determining  such  costs  was  laid 
down.  Value  of  markdowns  is  a 
figure  commonly  recorded  in  stores, 
and  reported  by  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  but,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  most  stores  do  not  have  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  number  of  markdowns 
handled  for  their  various  depart¬ 
ments.  Value  is  important  in  cer¬ 
tain  res|)ects,  but  has  little  signifi¬ 
cance  in  estimating  the  work  and 
the  resulting  cost  of  re-marking 
since  in  general  the  cost  of  re-mark¬ 
ing  a  50  cent  item  is  the  same  as 
that  involved  in  re-marking  a  $500 
item.  Furthermore,  the  amount  of 
the  markdown  is  not  a  factor  in  this 
connection.  In  other  words  the 
amount  of  work  and  the  cost  of  re¬ 
marking  is  a  function  of  number  of 
markdowns,  and  not  of  the  value 
of  the  goods  or  the  size  of  the  mark- 
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down.  Other  than  number  of  mark- 
downs,  there  is  but  one  factor 
which  merits  consideration ;  namely, 
whether  the  re-marking  is  to  l)e  done 
on  the  selling  floor,  where  the  use 
of  salespeople  presumably  reduces 
costs,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  done 
in  the  marking  room,  in  which  cost 
may  l)e  higher,  but  control  may  be 
so  much  better  that  it  is  worth  the 
cost.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  a 
thorough-going  analysis  of  costs 
of  re-marking  would  indicate  to 
some  extent  cases  in  which  re-mark¬ 
ing  could  be  done  most  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  possibly  most  economi¬ 
cally  on  the  selling  floor  or  in  the 
marking  room,  all  factors  consid¬ 
ered. 

At  this  time,  I  can  do  little  more 
than  to  show  how  number  of  mark- 
downs  varied  at  the  time  of  our 
study  l)etween  the  major  groups  of 
merchandise,  and  to  suggest  the 
value  of  such  figures  in  arriving  at 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  work 
and  cost  involved  in  re-marking. 
fEd.  Note:  See  table  on  this  i^age.) 
Such  an  analysis  can,  of  course,  be 
carried  to  as  great  a  degree  as  de¬ 
sired,  even  to  the  individual  item, 
if  necessary. 

It  is  clear  that  the  cost  of  re¬ 
marking  items  in  basement  depart¬ 
ments  is  proportionately  greater 
than  in  upstairs  departments,  since 
basement  departments  account  for 
but  15  per  cent  of  the  sales  of  the 
.stores,  while  they  accounted  for  25 
per  cent  of  the  number  of  mark- 
downs.  Among  the  merchandise 
groups,  dry  goods,  with  9.9  per  cent 
of  total  sales  and  17  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  markdowns,  and 
small  wares  with  10.9  per  cent  of 
total  sales  and  16.8  jier  cent  of  the 
number  of  markdowns,  were  ap¬ 
parently  leaders  in  the  expense 
of  re-marking.  Minimum  expense 
should  apparently  be  incurred  in  re¬ 
marking  women’s  and  misses’  ap¬ 
parel,  since  this  group  accounted 
for  10.8  per  cent  of  total  sales  and 
{Continued  on  page  44) 


Percentage  of  Total 


Value  of 

Number  of 

Net 

lark  dozens 

Markdozvns 

Sales 

18.6 

1.8 

10.8 

11.7 

7.4 

11.1 

15.2 

15.5 

18.0 

12.6 

7.2 

14.7 

14.3 

24.7 

15.5 

9.0 

3.2 

4.1 

8.8 

17.0 

9.9 

7.3 

16.8 

10.9 

2.5 

6.4 

5.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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E  m  pi  oy  e  e  Relations^ 


Promoting  Better  Employee  Relations 

BY  GEORGE  PLANT 
Manager,  Employee  Relations  Bureau 


Members  of  the  Association 
have  greeted  with  considerable 
interest  and  approval  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  new  bureau  within 
the  Association  to  deal  especially 
with  the  problem  of  “Employee  Re¬ 
lations.”  This  new  bureau,  which 
has  just  been  established  by  the 
Association,  represents  the  results 
of  action  taken  by  its  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  at  its  meeting  on  December 
11th. 

The  purpose  of  this  new  bureau  is 
to  collect,  study  and  disseminate  in¬ 
formation  to  member  stores  which 
will  assist  them  in  prompting  better 
and  more  mutually  l)eneficial  rela¬ 
tionships  between  management  and 
its  employees. 

Lines  of  Activity 

The  activities  of  this  bureau  may 
be  divided  into  two  major  classifica¬ 
tions  : 

First,  those  dealing  with  govern¬ 
mental  activities,  including  Federal 
and  State  legislation,  and  particular¬ 
ly  as  to  the  rights  of  employers  and 
employees  as  provided  for  in  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act, 
and  as  affected  by  interpretations  of 
these  provisions  by  administrative 
agencies,  court  decisions  and  actions 
by  other  governmental  agencies ;  and 
Secondly,  those  dealing  with  in¬ 
ternal  store  operations  directly  af¬ 
fecting  the  relationships  between 
management  and  its  workers  includ¬ 
ing  personnel  policies  and  practices, 
store  rules  and  regulations,  employ¬ 
ee  welfare  functions,  social  security 
programs  and  other  activities  affect¬ 
ing  the  relationship  with  store  em¬ 
ployees. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  bureau  will  confine 
itself  to  factual  presentations  of 
conditions  as  encountered  in  the  re¬ 
tail  field  generally  as  well  as  in  in¬ 
dividual  stores.  The  bureau  obvi¬ 
ously  cannot  concern  itself  with  ac¬ 
tive  disputes  of  individual  members 
after  an  issue  has  been  drawn.  Its 
service  rather  consists  in  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  information  on  accepted 
store  i^ersonnel  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  which  will  enable  members  to 
uncover  and  correct  any  conditions 


affecting  adversely  harmonious  re¬ 
lations  between  management  and  its 
employees  which  may  exist  within 
retail  establishments. 

Advisory  Committee 

The  general  activities  of  this  new 
bureau  are  under  the  direction  of  an 
advisory  committee  comprising  the 
following  store  executives: 

James  S.  Schoff,  L.  Bamberger 
&  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Chairman 

L.  S.  Bitner,  Wm.  Filene's  Sons 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bruce  Macl.eish,  Carson  Pirie 
.Scott  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Also  to  properly  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  bureau,  new  members 
have  been  added  to  the  .Association 
staff  who  will  devote  their  full  time 
and  study  to  problems  of  employer- 
employee  relations. 

First  Bulletin  Issued 

The  bureau  has  already  prepared 
and  distributed  to  Association  mem¬ 
bers  its  first  bulletin  which  summar¬ 
ies  in  detail  recent  developments  and 
the  present  status  of  the  labor  phase 
of  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration.  This  bulletin  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  N.R.A.  and  its  general 
effect  on  industrial  relations.  It  ana- 
Ives  in  detail  the  provisions  of  Sec¬ 
tion  7-A  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  including  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  this  section  as  made  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies.  It  describes 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  President  to  adminis¬ 
ter  the  collective  bargaining  phases 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act. 

In  addition  it  calls  attention  to 
the  application  of  Section  7-A  to 
different  lines  of  enterprise  includ¬ 
ing  particularly  summaries  of  sever¬ 
al  prominent  cases  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  courts.  Finally,  tbe 
bulletin  summarizes  the  general  fea¬ 
tures  and  provisions  of  the  Wagner 
bill  for  the  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
nutes,  which  measure  is  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  Congress. 

Additional  bulletins  will  be  issued 


from  time  to  time  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  assistance  of  members. 
These  subsequent  bulletins  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  post  member  stores  on  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  legislative  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  phase  of  the  labor  re¬ 
lations  problem.  Of  more  pertinent 
interest,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that 
these  bulletins  also  will  deal  with 
problems  of  store  operation  as  they 
relate  to  and  affect  the  question  of 
proper  employee  relations.  Efforts 
will  be  made  to  point  out  common 
causes  of  employee  dissatisfaction 
together  with  suggestions  as  to  how 
the  stores  may  correct  such  condi¬ 
tions  where  they  exist. 

Social  Security  Problems 

This  new  bureau  necessarily  will 
concern  itself  with  problems  of  old 
age  pensions,  unemployment  re¬ 
serves  and  group  insurance,  all  of 
which  are  important  factors  directly 
affecting  the  relationships  existing 
between  management  and  store  em¬ 
ployees.  A  study  will  be  made  of 
different  types  of  employee  associa¬ 
tions  which  have  been  established 
not  only  in  retailing  but  in  industry 
generally.  Information  will  be  col¬ 
lected  and  distributed  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  stores  in  relation  to  the  op¬ 
eration  of  mutual  aid  societies. 

Another  important  problem  which 
the  bureau  will  study  is  the  question 
of  compensation  methods.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  stores  in  applying  new 
methods  of  compensation  which 
provide  special  incentives  to  employ¬ 
ees  that  are  equitable  in  character 
will  be  collected  and  disseminated 
to  members  generally. 

Retail  Secretaries  Contacted 

This  bureau  will*  work  closely 
with  secretaries  of  retail  merchants 
associations  throughout  the  country 
in  collecting  and  furnishing  infor¬ 
mation  of  general  interest.  These 
secretaries  have  already  received 
the  first  bulletin  and  their  coopera¬ 
tion  has  been  solicited  in  reporting 
to  the  bureau  any  activities  under¬ 
taken  by  their  members  in  their 
communities,  either  collectively  or 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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C  r  edit  Management 


Result  of  Survey  on  Unit  Post 
Accounts  Receivable  Practices 

Compiled 

BY  J.  ANTON  H AGIOS 
Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


The  survey  on  Unit  Post  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable  Practices  just 
conducted  by  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  among  a  small 
part  of  its  membership  really  had 
two  distinct  results.  First,  it  served 
to  obtain  the  information  desired 
which,  naturally,  was  expected  of 
it.  Quite  apart  from  this,  I  l)elieve, 
it  will  prol)ahly  be  more  significant 
to  our  present  and  prospective 
members  to  learn  that  the  returns 
on  this  survey  were  well-nigh  per¬ 
fect.  Of  a  total  of  110  question¬ 
naires  distributed,  107  complete  re¬ 
turns  were  received  and  two  were 
returned  marke<l  “cannot  answer, 
using  dual  jjost”.  This  leaves  only 
one  questionnaire  unaccounted  for. 
Why  did  we  get  this  99%  [)lus  co¬ 
operation?  There  is  only  one 
answer.  Our  members  are  now 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Con¬ 
sulting  Service  of  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  is  definitely  de¬ 
signed  to  collect  and  disseminate 
practical  and  valuable  information 
which  these  members  can  readily 
apply,  hence  their  extraordinary 
support  of  our  research  activities. 

Most  of  the  findings  of  this  sur¬ 
vey  were  compiled  in  the  form  of 
two  tables.  The  information  con¬ 
tained  in  these  tables  is  l)ased  on  13 
questions  which  were  originally  sub¬ 
mitted.  Eight  of  these  questions 
dealt  with  various  phases  of  ojjer- 
ating  methods  and  the  rejdies  to 
them  were  summarized  in  Table  T 
entitled  Oj>erating  Methods.  This 
table  is,  for  the  most  part,  self-ex- 
jilanatory.  However,  some  addi¬ 
tional  information  not  shown  in  the 
table  was  revealed.  Several  stores 
reix)rting  “yes”  to  question  3  quali¬ 
fied  their  answers  by  stating  that 
hillers  stuff  their  own  ledgers  as  a 
general  rule  “except  during  ]>eak 
.seasons.” 

One  store  in  the  2  to  5  million 
volume  class  answered  question  4 
in  table  I  as  follows: 

“We  are  using  Remington 
billing  machines.  Billers  use  a 


comptometer  to  pick  up  the  old 
balance  as  well  as  the  new  Ixil- 
ance.” 

Commenting  on  the  questionnaire 
as  a  whole  one  store  briefly  sum- 
arized  its  exiKjrience  in  these  words : 

“Our  billers  work  40  hours 
a  week — 6^  hours  the  first  5 
days  of  the  week  and  1  hour 
extra  on  Saturday.  We  have 
8  billers.  Each  biller  heads  her 
own  ledger  sheets  as  well 
as  monthly  statements.  They 
strike  their  own  daily  balance 
as  well  as  balance  their  8  ledg¬ 
ers  the  end  of  each  month,  al¬ 
though  at  the  close  of  the 
month  they  get  .some  help  from 
our  contract  (deferred  pay¬ 
ment)  ])eople  who  (X'casionally 
have  an  hour  or  two  to  spare 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  Our 
bills  are  out  promptly.  We  ex- 
l)erience  little  or  no  difficulty 
with  most  of  our  billers  in 
wrong  postings.” 

The  second  half  of  the  question¬ 
naire  dealt  with  four  phases : 

1.  Production  statistics 

2.  Wage  statistics 


3.  Bonus  systems 

4.  Penalty  systems 

The  figures  on  production  and 
wage  statistics  were  tabulated  indi¬ 
vidually  in  Table  II,  entitled  “Pro¬ 
duction  and  Compensation”.  This 
table  was  especially  arranged  geo¬ 
graphically  according  to  five  regions 
as  well  as  by  volume  according  to 
the  standard  N.R.D.G.A.  volume 
classification  used  by  all  the  other 
Divisions  of  the  Association.  To 
facilitate  the  reading  of  the  volume 
classification,  special  lines  were 
drawn  to  distinguish  between  stores 
of  different  volume  categories.  This 
volume  classification  is  given  in  all 
cases  except  chain  organizations 
where  only  the  total  volume  of  the 
whole  group  is  known  but  not  that 
of  the  individual  unit  rewrting. 

Bonus  and  Penalty  Systems 

The  summary  shows  that  33 
stores  use  a  bonus  system  of  some 
kind  while  almost  twice  that  number, 
62,  reported  that  they  do  not  use  a 
bonus  system.  As  far  as  the  pen¬ 
alty  system  is  concerned,  only  27 
stores  use  such  a  system  while  62 
do  not.  The  remainder  of  the  stores 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


TABLE  I — Operating  Methods 


Oue8tioii8 

Number  of  Stores 
Reporting 

Yes  No 

1.  Do  Billers  pre-list  their  .sales  tickets? 

21 

84 

2.  Do  Billers  fine-sort  their  sales  tickets? 

24 

83 

3.  Do  Billers  stuff  their  ledgers? 

57 

44 

4.  Do  Billers  pre-list  their  old  balances? 

46 

53 

5.  Do  Billers  check  for  errors? 

89 

16 

6.  Is  fold-over  bill  used? 

27 

79 

7.  Is  statement  and  carbon  ledger  used? 

86 

17 

8.  Is  each  item  on  the  sales  check  itemized  as  follows: 

95 

10 

1  dress  $20.00 

Alterations  1.00 

Total  $21.(H) 
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- 

Volume  of 

Average 

Average 

Individual 

Regional 

Business  per 

Number 

Number 

Average 

Stores 

Location 

Store 

of  Monthly 

of  Monthly 

Weekly  Salary 

Bonus  System 

Penalty  System 

Reporting 

of  Store 

(in  Millions) 

Bills  Per 

Postings  Per 

Per  Biller 

Used 

Used 

Biller 

Biller 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1 

New  England 

to  1 

$15.00 

No 

No 

2 

** 

1  to  2 

16,000 

Straight  Salarv 

No 

No 

3 

— 

15,000 

18.00 

No 

No 

4 

” 

” 

1,800 

8,000 

14.00 

No 

No 

5 

” 

2  to  5 

1,800 

6,500 

15.00 

No 

No 

6 

” 

— 

9,500 

18.00 

No 

No 

7 

” 

5  to  10 

2,600 

14,950 

18.00 

No 

— 

8 

” 

Over  10 

13,000 

19.00 

Point  System 

Yes 

9 

” 

” 

■iM 

12,000 

15.00 

Yes 

Yes 

10 

Vliddle  Atlantic 

Under  54 

2,200 

- 

16.00 

Balance 

No 

11 

States 

— 

— 

12.50 

No 

No 

12 

” 

” 

2,000 

6,500 

15.00 

No 

No 

13 

” 

54  to  1 

1,200 

7,000 

15.00 

Yes 

Yes 

14 

2,500 

9,750 

_ 

No 

No 

15 

2,200 

5,700 

12  50 

No 

No 

16 

3,500 

25,116 

16.00 

— 

No 

17 

1  to  2 

3,000 

_ _ 

18.00 

_ 

— 

18 

** 

3,142 

11,391 

14.00 

No 

— 

19 

— 

— 

14.00 

No 

Yes 

20 

4,000 

9,621 

14.00 

No 

No 

21 

1,625 

5,342 

16.00 

No 

No 

22 

** 

2,575 

6,400 

15.50 

No 

No 

23 

2,000 

22.00 

No 

— 

24 

1,500 

13.00 

No 

No 

25 

— 

— 

18.00 

— 

— 

26 

” 

2,500 

12,500 

18.00 

No 

No 

27 

” 

2  to  5 

2,600 

10  600 

16.00 

Yes 

Yes 

28 

2,734 

13,675 

18.00 

Yes 

Yes 

29 

** 

— 

— 

15.00 

No 

No 

30 

” 

2,200 

9.500 

18.00 

— 

— 

31 

” 

5,0(X) 

13,000 

15.00 

No 

No 

32 

- 

5  to  10 

/  Low  3,300  1 
1  High  4  350  / 

/  Av.  17.274  1 

IHigh  28  712  J 

— 

No 

33 

** 

3,000 

No 

34 

** 

** 

No 

35 

17.00 

No 

No 

36 

Over  10 

2,000 

21,918 

1800 

Yes 

Yes 

37 

38 

3  500 

18.00 

Yes 

Yes 

39 

” 

” 

— 

27,500 

15.00-24.00 

Yes 

Yes 

40 

** 

17.85 

Yes 

Yes 

41 

** 

15.00 

Yes 

Yes 

42 

3,271 

16.00 

Yes 

Yes 

43 

” 

Unknown 

3  000 

12.500 

14.00 

Yes 

Yes 

44 

** 

1,000 

4,000 

1600 

No 

No 

45 

” 

2,500 

10  000 

17.00 

No 

No 

46 

South 

Under  54 

2  000 

5  000 

15.00 

No 

No 

47 

’* 

2  750 

— 

12.00-1400 

No 

No 

48 

** 

4  (KM) 

_ 

18.00-35.00 

No 

No 

49 

2,.500 

8  000 

_ 

No 

_ 

50 

” 

1,750 

10.500 

25  00 

No 

No 

51 

” 

1  to  2 

_ _ 

—  - 

Yes 

Yes 

52 

3,000 

10  000 

No 

No 

53 

’’ 

2  to  5 

?  500 

16  5»8 

18.00 

No 

No 

54 

3  500 

19  500 

20  00 

_ 

No 

55 

** 

3,000 

17.000 

14.50 

Yes 

_ 

56 

2.200 

18  000 

13.50 

No 

No 

57 

** 

2.350 

12.000 

18.00-20.00 

No 

No 

58 

3,027 

21799 

— 

No 

No 

59 

** 

l.4iknown 

1,9<X)  j  - 

12.50-16.50 

No 

No 

(Continued  on  next  I'ayeY 
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•November 


(Continued  from  page  28) 

did  not  furnish  any  data  on  this,  in  the  form  of  another  Bulletin 
This  survey  revealed  considerable  article  or  a  mimeographed  report, 
information  on  different  bonus  and  after  the  publication  of  this  issue, 
penalty  systems  used  and  we  de-  This  supplementary  report  will 
cided  therefore  to  make  it  available  show  complete  descriptions  of  vari¬ 


ous  bonus  and  penalty  systems  in 
force  and  of  the  experience  stores 
have  had  with  them  as  well  as  the 
reasons  why  they  were  adopted  or 
discarded. 
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DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORE  SYSTEMS 

Su  J.  Anton  bLxcios 


AtaAona/  R^faxl  Gotxia  Asaoctafion 


Credit  Management  Division 


F.  H.  A.  Loans  Credit  Personalities  in  the  News 

ONE  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  Two  outstanding  women,  Frances 
country  reports  that  it  has  Perkins  and  Josephine  Roche,  oc- 

inade  4627  loans  under  the  Fed-  cupy  today  two  of  the  highest 

eral  Housing  Plan  amounting  to  $2,-  offices  within  the  jxjwer  of  the  Pres- 
875,000  and  creating  11,900  jobs,  ident  of  the  United  States  to  Ije- 
The  average  loan  runs  about  $621 
and  the  favored  term  is  two 

total  represents  de- 
partment  store  get- 

any  of  this  or  don’t 

you  it?  We  know  of  one  store 
that  created  a  l)ee-hive  of  activity 
refrigerator  department, 

as  a  of  this  smartly  written  ^  I 

“Thanks  to  FH.A.  and  Kresge’s: 

No  one  now  need  be  without  an  JB«W 

“Ik'cause:  Kresge’s  arrange 

a  Federal  Housing  loan  for  — 

tape — you  no 

{Kiyment — you  pay  a  few  dol- 
a  For  instance,  on  a 

you 

need  pay  a  for 

36  months,  less  than  your 

monthly  ice  bill.”  (The  F.H..^.  fin-  „  „  ^ 

ance  charge  is  actually  only  $3.82  Elizabeth  M.  Lynch 

on  this  item  but  the  difference  cov-  President,  Retail  Credit 

ers  the  cost  of  the  installation  of  a  Men’s  Association  of  Poston 
cable,  making  the  refrigerator  a  therefore, 

pe^anent  part  of  the  rpl  estate.)  the  credit  men  of  Poston  to 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  be-  ^ 

lieve  that  this  matter  is  something  outstanding  in  her  field,  to  the 
worth  looking  into,  if  you  have  not  Presidency  of  the  Retail  Credit 
already  done  so.  You  can  secure  all  Association  of  Boston.  She 

he  information  on  this  plan  from  Elizalieth  M.  Lynch.  Credit 

the  Federal  Housing  Adm.nistra-  Manager,  E.  T.  Slatterv  &  Co.,  and 
tion  in  Washington  or  your  local  the  foremost  authorities  on 

f■”;^  /^P’-^«^"tative.  Just  ask  ^^^ail  credit  granting  in  the  trade 
for  the  following  bulletins  :  Pnty\om  to  her  election  as  Presi- 

Modernization  Credit  Plan  Bui-  pynch  has  held  office  ir 

local  Association  as  a  membei 
icr  3,  iyo4. )  f  j.h„  Ttoard  and  Vire-T’resident 


purchase  but  will  make  an  “interest 
charge”  after  90  or  120  days,  re- 
siiectively.  One  store  makes  no 
charge  at  all  for  the  service  of 
carrying  an  installment  account  on 
its  liooks  over  a  period  of  three 
months. 

One  Credit  Manager  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  making  an  analysis  for 
several  months  of  all  accounts  paid 
up  in  full  prior  to  maturity.  His 
purjxjse  is  to  determine  what  per¬ 
cent  of  his  store’s  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  accounts  are  liquidated  within 
30,  60,  90  or  any  number  of  days  in 
anticipation  of  maturity.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  know  what  he  will 
find.  Creditgrams  will  make  it  a 
]x)int  to  refer  to  this  at  a  later  date. 
In  this  connection,  this  credit  mana¬ 
ger  wrote  us  recently  stating  that 
he  had  “a  very  definite  feeling  that 
stores  refunding  in  90  days  might 
very  well  change  to  60  days  with- 
f)ut  any  loss  of  patronage  and  with 
a  very  decided  net  gain  in  revenues 
from  carrying  charges.” 

“Dry”  Credits 

In  New  York  State  department 
stores  can  sell  on  credit  all  the  “dry 
^rm  F  H  E  lOlX  (revised  They  say,  “the  lady  lias  charm  and  gcxxls”  they  want  but  “wet  goods”, 

1/1/35)  CTieck  List  plenty  of  it.”  Not  a  bad  asset  to  never.  The  Alcohol  Beverage  Con- 

n  FHE  17  (revised  1/22/35)  have  in  a  responsible  credit  job.  trol  Board  has  a  definite  idea  that 

Discount  and  Gross  Charge  Congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  “wet  goods”  and  credit  do  not 

Tables  Miss  Lynch.  make  good  company. 
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Summary  of  Provisions 
Which  Affect  Retailers 
in  Codes  Recently  Approved 

BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


CLOCK  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 
Effective  March  18 

Covers:  The  producing  and  selling  of 
clocks,  timing  mechanisms,  clock-driven 
time  switches  sold  to  serve  the  dual  pur¬ 
poses  of  clocks  and  switches,  and 
watches  having  less  than  seven  jewels 
or  parts  thereof. 

Terms  are  not  mentioned  in  this  code. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  prohibits 
the  rendering  or  offering  of  any  valu¬ 
able  consideration  to  purchasers  unless 
fair  compensation  be  paid  therefor  by 
such  purchaser,  but  this  is  not  intended 
to  prohibit  the  supplying  of  advertising 
matter  to  the  general  trade.  Making  con¬ 
cessions  in  price  under  the  guise  of  an 
advertising  allowance  is  prohibited.  Ship¬ 
ping  on  consignment  (except  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  be  defined  by  the  Code 
Authority)  is  prohibited.  The  code  also 
prohibits  commercial  bribery,  secret  re¬ 
bates,  and  the  making  of  rebates  against 
the  decline  in  price  of  stocks  on  hand 
(except  as  approved  by  the  Code  .Au¬ 
thority). 


MUSIC  PUBLISHING  INDUSTRY 
Effective  March  18 

Coi'ers:  The  editing  and  preparing 
for  publication  and  publishing  musical 
works  in  printed  or  other  form. 

Terms  are  not  mentioned  but  open 
prices  are  provided  for. 

Delivery :  Members  of  the  industry 
are  prohibited  from  paying  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  in  any  form  whatsoever 
upon  any  musical  works  sold  or  con¬ 
signed,  except  where  musical  works  are 
sold  for  cash,  or  where  delivery  is  to 
be  made  within  the  recognized  local  de¬ 
livery  limits  of  the  city  within  which 
such  member  is  situated. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  regulates 
dealings  between  publishers,  song  writ¬ 
ers,  and  performers.  Commercial  brib¬ 
ery  is  prohibited.  Except  in  the  case  of 
bona  fide  “sampling”,  free  copies  of 
musical  material  may  not  be  given;  any 
free  copies  distributed  must  be  marked 
appropriately,  to  indicate  that  they  are 
not  for  resale. 


PACKAGE  AND  PASTEURIZED- 
BLENDED  AND  PROCESS  CHEESE 
INDUSTRY 
Effective  February  11 

Covers:  The  manufacture  and  sale  by 
a  manufacturer,  or  the  sale  by  a  nation¬ 
al  distributor,  of  pasteurized-blended 
cheese,  and/or  process  cheese,  and  the 
packaging,  the  processing  after  original 
manufacture  of  the  curd,  and/or  the  sale 
by  a  manufacturer  or  national  distribu¬ 
tor  of  cream  cheese  and/or  Neufchatel 
cheese  as  defined  by  standards  from  time 
to  time  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
of  .Agriculture,  and  other  competitive 
types  of  cheese  which  by  reason  of  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  process  of  manufacture  may 
not  be  included  within  said  standards 
and  the  manufacture  and/or  sale  by  a 
manufacturer  or  national  distributor  of 
all  cheese  food  products  produced  by 
mixing  one  or  more  lots  of  cheese  with 
or  without  the  aid  of  heat  into  a  homo¬ 
geneous  mass  with  the  addition  of  in¬ 
gredients  other  than  cheese. 

Terms  are  not  stipulated,  but  open 
prices  are  provided  for,  and  provision 
is  made  for  the  classification  of  trade 
buyers,  with  discounts  uniform  for  all 
trade  buyers  of  the  same  class.  Trade 
buyers,  buying  for  resale  to  retailers,  are 
prohibited  from  giving  retailers  anv 
“direct  or  indirect  price  concession" 
from  current  price  lists  by  means  of 
rebate,  brokerage,  refund,  credit  conces 
sion,  allowance,  payment,  special  service, 
free  deal,  gift  or  any  other  means. 

Advertising  Allowances  are  prohibited 
unless  given  in  pursuance  of  a  written 
contract  explicitly  defining  the  specific 
advertising  or  promotion  service  to  be 
rendered  and  the  payment  for  it;  tlv 
contract  must  embody  a  method  of  de¬ 
termining  performance  of  the  service: 
payment  must  not  be  excessive  in 
amount:  and  the  contract  must  be  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  from  any  sales  con¬ 
tract. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  prohibits 
price  discrimination  between  retailers, 
the  making  of  contracts  for  future  de¬ 
livery  contingent  upon  an  advance  or 
decline  in  the  price  of  the  product,  guar- 
antecj  cg'inst  price  decline  of  floor 


Approved  Codes  Affecting  the  Retailer 

See  also  summaries  in  previous  issues 
Code  Date  Effective 

Clock  Manufacturing  March  18 

Music  Publishing  March  18 

Package  and  Pasteurizcd-Blended  and  Process  Cheese  February  11 

Miscellaneous  Approvals  and  Amendments : 

Candy  Manufacturing — Carpet  and  Rug — China  ware — Commercial 
Stationery — Cordage  and  Twine — Cotton  Garment — Drapery  and 
Upholstery  Trimming — Dresses — Cotton  Garments — Leather  and 
Woolen  Knit  Gloves — Pencils — Liquid  Fuel  Appliances — Photo¬ 
graphic  and  Photo  Finishing  Industry — Vegetable  Ivory  Button — 
Solid  Braided  Cord — Washing  and  Ironing  Machines — Optical  Re¬ 
tail  Trade — Cigarettes — Toilet  Soaps. 
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stocks,  commercial  bribery,  false  adver¬ 
tising.  false  labeling,  the  giving  of  free 
samples  (except  direct  to  the  consumer) 
and  free  deals. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AMENDMENTS 
AND  APPROVALS 

Candy  Muiiufaeturing 

An  amendment  announced  March  23 
permits  manufacturers  to  allow  credit 
or  replacement  of  merchandise  returned 
within  six  months  from  date  of  ship¬ 
ment  l)ecause  of  defects  in  package, 
quality  or  appearance. 

Carpet  and  Rug 

The  code  provision  governing  volume 
allowances  to  retail  stores  (“Retail 
stores  are  to  be  credited  or  paid  the 
volume  allowances  based  only  on  mer¬ 
chandise  invoiced  to  an  individual  com¬ 
pany.  No  manufacturer  shall  pay  or 
allow  credit  for  any  cost  of  reshipping 
merchandise  shipped  and  invoiced  to  a 
retailer.”)  has  been  stayed  until  May  29, 
the  NIRB  announced  .April  2. 

Chinaware 

The  price  filing  provisions  of  the  code 
for  the  vitrified  china  branch  of  the 
chinaware  and  porcelain  manufacturing 
industry  have  been  stayed  for  a  period 
of  90  days,  beginning  March  2. 

Commerrial  Stationery 

An  oi)en  price  plan  of  selling  was  ap¬ 
proved  March  4  for  wholesalers  of  com¬ 
mercial  stationery  and  office  outfitting 
in  Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  (south  of 
Trenton),  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  District  of  Columbia,  the  city  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Arkan.sas,  the  city  of  East  St.  Louis,  Ill., 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Texas  (except  El 
Paso),  Montana,  Utah,  Idaho;  Washing¬ 
ton,  (Oregon. 

Cordage  and  Twine 

An  amendment  appproved  March  7 
deletes  all  trade  practice  provisions  of 
this  code. 

Cotton  Garment  Industry 

An  amendment  approved  March  7  de¬ 
letes  the  provision  which  has  prohibited 
the  giving  of  bonuses  other  than  quan¬ 
tity  discounts,  and  the  allowance  of  free 
goo<ls,  in  the  undergarment  and  sleep¬ 
ing  garment  manufacturing  division  of 
this  industry. 

Drapery  and  Upholstery  Trimming 

The  code  for  this  industry  has  been 
extended  to  June  16,  or  until  sucb  time 
as  the  textile  trimmings  code,  which  is 
planned  to  include  the  industry,  is  ap¬ 
proved. 

Dresses-  -Cotton  Garments 

The  dress  industry  has  been  re-defined 
to  include  “women’s,  misses’,  and  juni¬ 
ors’  dressmakers’  ensembles,  and  waists 


when  used  with  ensembles,  whether  such 
manufacture  and  distribution  shall  be  by 
inside  or  outside  manufacturers,  con¬ 
tractors,  or  otherwise;  provided  that 
nothing  in  this  definition  shall  include 
the  manufacture  of  dresses  of  linen  or 
of  chief  content  of  cotton  selling  at 
wholesale  to  the  retailer  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  $22.50  jier  dozen.”  This  order 
Itecame  effective  March  22.  A  subse¬ 
quent  administrative  order,  announced  on 
Alarch  30,  temporarily  restored  to  cer¬ 
tain  manufacturers  of  cotton  or  linen 
<lresses  wholesaling  at  from  $22.50  to 
$45  per  dozen  the  right  to  t)perate  under 
the  Cotton  Garment  Code,  and  ordered 
a  study  of  the  competition  l)etween  the 
dress  manufacturing  industr>’  and  the 
cotton  garment  industry.  .An  Adminis¬ 
trative  Order  of  February  19,  1935, 
which  required  that  dress  ctnle  lal)els  be 
affixed  to  all  dresses  not  specifically  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  Cotton  Garment  Code, 
has  also  been  stayed,  pending  public 
hearing. 

Leather  and  Woolen  Knit  Gloves 

.An  amendment  which  was  approved 
March  30,  and  will  become  effective 
.April  19  unless  good  cause  to  the  con¬ 
trary  is  shown  to  the  NIRB  prior  there¬ 
to,  makes  it  an  unfair  trade  practice  for 
manufacturers  to  invoice  less  than  three 
pairs  of  a  style  and  color  without  a  ser¬ 
vice  charge,  unless  the  pair  or  pairs  are 
not  for  resale:  it  also  prohibits  free  re¬ 
pairs,  or  repairs  at  less  than  cost,  ex¬ 
cept  when  such  repairs  are  made  neces¬ 
sary  because  of  faulty  material  or  work¬ 
manship.  A  similar  provision  had  been 
incorporated  in  the  code  as  originally 
approved,  but  was  not  included  when 
the  trade  practices  were  rewritten  in  the 
December  4.  1934  amendment. 

Penrils 

The  open  price  provisions  of  the  Wood 
Cased  Lead  Pencil  Industry’s  code  have 
been  stayed  until  May  23,  through  an 
■Administrative  Order  announced  March 
8.  The  sections  prohibiting  price  dis¬ 
crimination  between  purchasers  of  the 
same  type  and  establishing  minimum 
sizes  for  initial  orders  from  new  ac¬ 
counts  are  also  stayed. 

Liquid  Fuel  Appliances 

.An  amendment  approved  March  8  pro¬ 
hibits  the  extension  of  guarantees 
against  price  decline  (except  as  against 
the  seller’s  own  price)  to  the  date  of 
invoice  on  post  dated  items. 


The  N.  R.  A.  Label 

No  new  regulations  have  been 
rnnounced  by  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  during  the  past  month. 
.Among  the  industries  which  are 
expected  to  adopt  N.R..A.  labels 
but  which  have  not  yet  announced 
the  effective  date  for  such  labels 
are  the  .Art  Needlework  Industry, 
the  Luggage  and  Fancy  Leather 
Goods  Industry,  the  domestic 
decorative  linens  branch  of  the 
Novelty  Curtain,  Draperies,  Bed¬ 
spread  and  Novelty  Pillow  Indus¬ 
try,  and  the  Women’s  Neckwear 
ami  Scarf  Industry. 


Photographic  and  Photo  Finishing 
Industry 

An  amendment  approved  March  4  and 
effective  March  24  requires  photo  finish¬ 
ers  to  file,  as  part  of  their  price  schedules 
under  the  industry’s  open  price  system, 
the  length  of  time  generally  required 
before  the  product  is  ready  for  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  schedule  of  basic  trade  dis¬ 
counts  incorporated  in  the  original  code 
has  been  deleted,  and  a  new  clause  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  total  of  all  discounts  in¬ 
cluding  cash  discounts  shall  not  exceed 
35  per  cent;  all  cash  discounts  are  con¬ 
ditioned  upon  the  jayment  of  the  ac¬ 
count  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  following 
month.  Exceptions  to  this  discount  rule 
may  be  made  by  the  Divisional  Code 
.Authority  where  85  per  cent  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry  in  any  trade  area 
show  sufficient  cause. 

Vegetable  Ivory  Button 

The  provision  of  this  code  providing 
that  “swatch  matching  service  may  be 
furnished  when  requested  and  charged 
at  not  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  the 
service  rendered”  has  been  stayed.  The 
stay  becomes  effective  April  8. 

Solid  Braided  Cord 

The  labeling  regulations  of  the  solid 
braided  cord  industry,  which  have  been 
in  existence  for  a  year,  have  received 
the  approval  of  the  NIRB,  according  to 
an  announcement  made  .April  3.  The 
regulations  require  that  all  solid  braide<l 
cord  sold  in  hanks  shall  be  labeled, 
showing  the  actual  size  number  of  the 
cord,  number  of  feet  i)er  hank,  and  aver¬ 
age  weight  per  1,300  feet;  it  is  also  re- 
(|uired  that  hanks  shall  be  labeled  either 
“sash  cord”  or  “clothes  line.” 

Washing  and  Ironing  Marhines 

.An  amendment  approved  February  21 
eliminates  the  provision  requiring  all 
quotations  to  l>e  made  f.o.b.  factory,  also 
the  provision  requiring  replacements  of 
defective  parts  to  be  made  f.o.b.  factory 
with  no  labor  allowance. 

Optical  Retail  Trade 

.An  amendment  approved  March  25, 
and  becoming  effective  .April  15,  unless 
good  cause  to  the  contrary  be  shown  to 
the  NIRB  prior  to  that  date,  incorpor¬ 
ates  into  the  code  the  “Minimum  Stan¬ 
dards  for  the  Safety  and  Health  of 
Workers  in  Mercantile  Establishments” 
as  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Stan¬ 
dards  for  Safety  and  Health  for  N.R..A. 
Codes  appointe<l  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Copies  of  these  standards  are 
available  on  request  at  the  office  of  the 
NR  A,  Room  605,  Barr  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  at  the  office  of  the 
Code  Authority  for  the  Optical  Retail 
Trade,  7  East  44  Street,  New  York  City. 

Cigarettes 

The  emergency  minimum  mark-ups  on 
cigarettes  established  for  the  wholesale 
and  retail  tobacco  trades  have  again  been 
extended,  this  time  to  .April  30. 

Toilet  Soaps 

The  effective  date  of  the  order  restor¬ 
ing  the  retail  sale  of  toilet  soap  to  the 
Retail  Drug  Code  has  been  postponed 
until  June  11. 
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Code  Simplification  Needed  in 
N.  R.  A.  Renewal 

A  Review  of  the  Price  Fixing  Devices  and  Buying 
Obstacles  that  Hamper  Retailers 

BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Departtnent 


Renewal  of  codes  under  the 
extended  N.R.A.,  will  require 
much  rewriting  and  simplifica¬ 
tion.  It  is  apparent  now  that  many 
of  the  Fair  Trade  Practices  to  which 
retailers  have  objected  will  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  severe  question  before  they 
are  approved  again  by  N.R.A. 

The  changed  policies  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Administration 
which  have  been  developed  during 
the  two  years  of  the  experiment 
make  this  rather  certain.  The  pre¬ 
sent  attitude  of  the  Administration 
is  radically  changed  toward  manu¬ 
facturers’  code  provisions  that  were 
permitted  in  the  earlier  days  of 
code-writing.  For  example,  it  was 
once  good  code-writing  technique  to 
include  prohibition  of  advertising 
allowances,  but  now  N.R.A.  ixdicy 
suggests  control  of  advertising  al¬ 
lowances  under  proper  safeguards 
rather  than  elimination. 

In  the  same  way  price  fixing  de¬ 
vices  which  were  granted  to  code 
groups  with  little  question  find  little 
sympathy  from  Administration  pol¬ 
icy.  Despite  this  change,  however, 
many  have  remained  in  the  codes 
because  industrial  groups  were  not 
willing  to  modify  the  codes  to  con¬ 
form  with  changed  policy.  With  a 
renewal  of  the  codes,  however,  it 
will  l)e  necessary  for  every  one  of 
these  code  provisions  to  be  subjected 
to  revision,  and  undoubtedly  all 
those  contrary  to  policy  will  be  elim¬ 
inated. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  that  such 
generally  objectionable  provisions  as 
price  posting  plans,  or  standard  dis¬ 
count  regulations,  will  be  completely 
taken  out  of  codes.  Many  industry 
groups  insist  that  such  regulations 
are  most  important  to  them,  but  at 
least  N.R.A.  has  so  changed  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  these  plans  can 
be  included  that  their  drastic  price 
fixing  characteristics  have  been 


somewhat  reduced.  Unquestionably 
the  “waiting  period’’  phase  of  price 
jjosting  plans  will  he  discarded,  and 
discount  regulations  which  material¬ 
ly  reduce  customary  prevailing 
terms  have  not  recently  met  N.R.A. 
favor. 

A  study  made  by  the  Code  De- 
I)artment  discloses  the  interesting 
fact  that  less  than  15%  of  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  provisions  proposed  in 
manufacturers’  codes  still  remain  to 
he  eliminated.  Of  600  proposals 
made  by  industry  to  which  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
made  protest,  less  than  100  are  in 
actively  organized  codes  today. 
Many  of  them  will  be  eliminated  in 
any  renewal  of  codes  liecause  they 
run  counter  to  present  N.R.A.  pol¬ 
icy.  Others  must  still  be  vigorously 
opposed  because  industries  insist 
that  they  cannot  operate  codes  with¬ 
out  them. 

The  work  still  to  be  done  on  codes 
is  indicated  by  the  following  tabu¬ 
lation  of  restrictive  provisions  to  be 
found  in  the  329  codes  affecting  re¬ 
tailers.  Price  fixing  devices  of  seven 
types  are  listed  with  the  codes  con¬ 
taining  them.  Six  more  affect  mer¬ 
chandising  relationships  formerly 
settled  between  buyer  and  seller 
which  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  feels  should  be  in 
codes  only  when  agreed  upon  by 
both  producer  and  distributor.  Two 
more  types  affect  retail  operations. 
These  fifteen  objectionable  provi¬ 
sions  and  the  codes  containing  them 
are  listed  in  the  following  compila¬ 
tion. 

I.  Price  Fixing  Devices 

Retailers  find  the  following  seven 
methods  of  price  fixing  objection¬ 
able  in  the  codes. 

(a)  Maintenance  of  Retail  Prices  as 

illustrated  in 

Book  Supplement  to  the  Retail 
Code 


Drug  Supplement  to  the  Retail 
Code  (By  minimum  price  con¬ 
trol) 

Retail  Tobacco  Trade  (By  mini¬ 
mum  price  control) 

Wholesale  Tobacco  Trade  (By 
minimum  price  control) 

Cigar  Manufacturing  Industry 
(By  minimum  price  control) 

(b)  Product  Limitation  (By  machine 
or  plant  hour  limitation)  as  pro¬ 
vided  in 

Cotton  Textile  Industry 
Carpet  and  Rug  Industry 
Lace  Manufacturing  Industry- 
Silk  Textile  Industry 
Underwear  and  Allied  Products 
Manufacturing  Industry 
V'elvet  Industry 

Umbrella  Manufacturing  Industry 
Knitted  Outerwear  Industry- 
Fur  Manufacturing  Industry 
Dress  Manufacturing  Industry 
Upholstery  and  Drapery  Textile 
Industry- 

Wool  Textile  Industry 
Handkerchief  Industry- 
Ladies’  Handbag  Industry- 
Corset  and  Brassiere  Industry 
Novelty-  Curtain,  Draperies,  Bed¬ 
spreads  and  Novelty  Pillow  In¬ 
dustry 

Coat  and  Suit  Industry 
Cap  and  Cloth  Hat  Industry- 
Blouse  and  Skirt  Manufacturing 
Industry 

Men’s  Clothing  Industry- 
Hosiery  Industry 
Robe  and  Allied  Products  Industry 
Undergarment  and  Negligee  In¬ 
dustry 

Hat  Manufacturing  Inustry 
Wallpaper  Manufacturing  Industry- 
Rubber  Footwear  Division  of  Rub¬ 
ber  Manufacturing  Industry 

(c)  Quantity  and  Volume  Discounts 
Prohibited  as  in  codes  for  the 
following: — 

Knitted  Outerwear  Industry-  (Code 
Authority  interpretation) 

Robe  &  Allied  Products  Industry 
Bedding  Manufacturing  Industry- 
Novelty  Curtain.  Dra-^ries,  Bed¬ 
spreads  &  Novelty  Pillow  Indus¬ 
try 

Garter,  Suspender  &  Belt  Manu¬ 
facturing  Industry 
Corset  and  Brassiere  Industry 
Luggage  &  Fancy  Leather  Goods 
Industry 

Button  Jobbers’  Trade 
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Chinaware  and  Porcelain  Manu¬ 
facturing  Industry 
Dress  Manufacturing  Industry 
•  (Code  Authority  interpretation) 
Fur  Manufacturing  Industry 
Men’s  Neckwear  'ndustry 
Rainwear  Division  of  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Industry 
Boot  &  Shoe  Manufacturing  In¬ 
dustry 

V’elvet  Industry 

Note:  N.R.A.  is  now  considering 
a  general  ruling  on  quantity  and 
volume  discounts  which  would 
make  them  available  under  open 
conditions  and  settle  some  con¬ 
troversial  code  clauses  and  in- 
terpretaticjns  which  have  been 
used  by  manufacturers  to  elimi¬ 
nate  rebates. 

(d)  Classification  of  Customers 

Although  certain  provisions  still 
exist  in  a  number  of  codes  permit¬ 
ting  the  setting  up  of  customer 
classifications,  an  N.R.A.  adminis¬ 
trative  regulation  now  prevents  the 
misuse  of  this  provision  to  dis¬ 
criminate  as  between  customers. 
There  remain,  however,  in  some 
codes  several  special  and  objec¬ 
tionable  provisions.  These  provi¬ 
sions  are  contained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  codes: 

Wholesaling  and  Distributing 
Trade 

Wholesale  Grocery  Trade 
Carpet  and  Rug  Industry 
Gas  Appliances  and  Apparatus  In¬ 
dustry 

Rubber  Footwear  Division  of  Rub¬ 
ber  Mfg.  Industry  (Not  opera¬ 
tive) 

Cooking  and  Heating  Appliance 
Industry 

(e)  Delivery  Charges 

Only  53  codes  or  divisions  of 
codes  make  a  definite  effort  to 
regulate  shipping  terms.  Of  this 
number  only  one  permits  manu¬ 
facturers  to  add  cartage  charges 
to  the  common  carrier  to  retail 
invoices.  A  few  others  are  slightly 
objectionable  in  the  limitation  of 
shipping  conditions  which  may  be 
arranged  between  buyer  and  seller. 
Codes  in  which  objectionable  pro¬ 
visions  remain  are: 

Converters’  Supplement  to  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Textile  Code 
Wash  Goods  D vision 
Curtain  and  Drapery  Fabrics 
Division 

Piece  Goods  Selling  Division  of 
the  Wool  Textile  Code 

(f)  Standardization  of  Discounts 

Of  the  260  codes  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  merchandise  affecting  re¬ 
tail  department  stores,  standard¬ 
ized  terms  have  been  established 
in  119.  The  large  majority  of 
these  have  been  established  at  rates 
generally  considered  prevailing,  al¬ 
though  higher  rates  were  available 
from  certain  manufacturers  in 
most  of  these  industries  prior  to 
the  approval  of  the  code.  The 
outstanding  instances  in  which  a 
standardization  has  meant  reduc¬ 
tion  in  terms  are  the  following: 
Ladies’  Handbag  Indus¬ 
try  8%  to  3% 

Fur  Manufacturing  In¬ 
dustry  10%  to  8% 


Novelty  Curtain,  Draper¬ 
ies,  Bedspreads  &  Nov¬ 
elty  Pillow  Industry  7%  to  2% 
Nottmgham  Lace  Curtain 

Industry  7%  to  2% 

Boot  and  Shoe  Industry  5Ve  to  2% 
Cap  and  Cloth  Hat  In¬ 
dustry  10%  to  7% 

Upholstery  &  Drapery- 
Textile  Industry 

3%  or  7%  to  2/10 
Wool  Yard  Ckxxls 

3/10  eom  to  1/10  net  60 

(g)  Price  Posting  Plans 

Although  170  codes  affecting  re¬ 
tailers  liave  adopted  some  form  of 
price  posting,  only  30  remain  with 
the  original  highly  objectionable 
waiting  period  requirements  which 
permit  association  for  industry 
price  fixing.  Of  this  number  some 
are  now  being  discontinued  by  the 
industries  themselves.  Because  of 
the  number  involved,  a  list  is  not 
included. 

II.  Restrictive  Merchandising  Con¬ 
trols 

Six  outstanding  restriction's  on 
the  relationships  between  buyers  and 
sellers  have  been  imixjsed  on  retail¬ 
ers  usually  without  consultation  in 
advance.  These  retailers  believe 
should  be  by  mutual  agreements. 

(a)  Restrictions  on  Return  of  Goods 
Although  return  of  merchandise 
is  controlled  in  73  industries  affect¬ 
ing  retailers,  the  effort  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  to  motlify  these  con¬ 
trols  has  eliminated  many  object¬ 
ionable  code  provisions.  There  re¬ 
main.  however,  Co<le  Authority 
controls  which  are  frequently  bur¬ 
densome  to  retailers  although 
N.R.A.  has  accepted  our  conten¬ 
tion  that  no  returns  provision  that 
relieves  the  seller  from  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  quality  of  his 
merchandise  should  remain  in 
codes. 

In  the  following  codes,  how¬ 
ever.  either  through  Code  Author¬ 
ity  administrative  methods  or  by 
code  provision,  retailers  have  diffi- 
cultv  in  making  fair  returns  for 
credit. 

Dress  Manufacturing  Industry 
(Code  Authority  inspection) 
Knitted  Outerwear  Industry  (Very 
restrictive) 

Undergarment  &  Negligee  Indus- 
trv  (Code  Authority  insnection) 
Coat  and  Suit  Industry  (Code  Au¬ 
thority  inspection) 

Artistic  Lighting  Equipment  In¬ 
dustry 

Perfume.  Cosmetics  &  Other  Toil¬ 
et  Preparations  Ind.  (Rehand¬ 
ling  charge 

Silverware  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
try  (Rehandling  charge  is  im¬ 
posed) 

fb)  Elimination  of  Advertising  Allow¬ 
ances 

N.R.A.  now  has  a  policy  which 
permits  advertising  allowances  to 
be  regulated  in  codes  and  not  pro¬ 
hibited.  but  the  following  indu.stries 
still  have  code  provisions  prevent¬ 
ing  the  granting  of  any  advertis¬ 
ing  allowances. 


Academic  Costume  Industry 
American  Glassware  Industry 
Assembled  Watch  Industry 
Bottled  Soft  Drink  Industry 
Candle  Manufacturing  &  Beeswax 
Bleachers  &  Refiners  Ind. 
Chinaware  &  Porcelain  Manufac¬ 
turing  Industry 
Coat  &  Suit  Industry 
Cotton  Converting  Industry: 
Bleached  Goods  Division 
Cotton  Linings  Division 
Curtain  &  Drapery  Fabrics  Divi¬ 
sion 

Shirts  Division 
Wash  Goods  Division 
Cotton  Thread  Division  of  Cotton 
Textile  Industry 
Envelope  Industry 
Fertilizer  Manufacturing  Industry 
Fiber  VV’allboard  Manufacturing 
Industry 

Fly  Swatter  Manufacturing  Indus- 
try 

Fur  Manufacturing  Industry 
Galvanized  Ware  Manufacturing 
Industry 

Garter,  Suspender  &  Belt  Manu¬ 
facturing  Industry 
Ladder  Manufacturing  Industry 
Ladies’  Handbag  Industry 
Light  Sewing  Industry — Table  Pad 
Division 

Marking  Devices  Industry 
Men’s  Neckwear  Industry 
Paper  Bag  Manufacturing  Industry 
Preserve,  Maraschino  Cherry  & 
Glace  Fruit  Industry 
Robe  &  Allied  Products  Industry 
Toys  &  Playthings  Industry 
Umbrella  Industry 
Vitreous  Enameled  Ware  Manu- 
turing  Industry 

Women’s  Belt  Manufacturing  In¬ 
dustry 

Wood-Cased  Lead  Pencil  Manu¬ 
facturing  Industry 
Wool  Textile  Industry 
Wrench  Manufacturing  Industry 

(c)  Prohibition  of  Consignment  Sell¬ 
ing 

No  consignments  are  possible 
under  58  codes.  In  75  others  only 
by  Code  Authority  ruling  can  such 
arrangements  be  made.  The  out¬ 
standing  industries  in  which  re¬ 
tailers  are  primarily  affected  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

Carpet  and  Rug  Industry 
Coat  and  Suit  Industry 
Cotton  Piece  Goods 
Dress  Manufacturing  Industry 
Handkerchief  Industry 
Hat  Manufacturing  Industry 
Hosiery  Industry 
Ladies’  Handbag  Industry 
Luggage  &  Fancy  Leather  (joods 
Industry 

Men’s  Qothing  Industry 
Novelty  Curtain,  Draperies,  Bed¬ 
spreads  &  Novelty  Pillow  Ind. 
Nottingham  Lace  Curtain  Industry 
Rainwear  Division  of  Rubber 
Manufacturing  Industry 
Underwear  &  Allied  Products  In¬ 
dustry 

Toy  &  Playthings  Industry 
Upholstery  &  Drapery  Textile  In¬ 
dustry 

Robe  &  Allied  Products  Industry 
Athletic  Goods  Industrv 
Blouse  &  Skirt  Industry 
Grass  &  Fibre  Rug  Industry 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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The  Home  Owner  and 
the  Sales  Tax 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

being  greater  than  the  reduction  in  his  real  estate  taxes. 
The  best  estimates  that  I  can  make  indicate  that  the  net 
addition  to  taxes  paid  by  the  small  home  owner  with  a 
$1,000  income  in  this  state  would  be  $6  or  $7  if  the  pro- 
jx)sed  two  per  cent  sales  tax  were  substituted  for  ten 
or  twelve  per  cent  of  the  real  estate  tax.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  man  with  a  $10,000  income  and  his  own 
home  would  just  about  break  even,  and  the  man  with 
a  $100,000  income  would  have  his  tax  bill  reduced  by 
about  $200.  Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  the  small  income 
families,  even  those  who  are  home  owners,  stand  to 
lose  by  such  a  change.”  The  similarity  between  the 
Maine  estimates  and  those  made  by  Professor  New¬ 
comer  for  New  York  State  is  striking. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  connection  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  relieving  real  estate  that  the  present  New  York 
City  sales  tax  of  two  per  cent  is  being  fought  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  building  contractors  as  an  additional  burden 
on  real  estate.  report  submitted  by  this  group  on 
January  28,  1935,  claimed  that  the  sales  tax,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  increased  prices  for  materials  used  in  repairs 
and  new  construction,  would  in  effect  be  an  additional 
tax  on  real  estate. 

Average  Incomes  in  the  United  States 

Two  or  three  per  cent  taxes  on  retail  sales,  including 
food  but  excluding  services,  would  affect  different  in¬ 
come  groups  as  shown  in  the  following  table.^ 


Table  showing  the  Approximate  Amount  per  $1,000  of  Income 
Which  a  General  Sales  Tax  Takes  from  Different 
Income  Croups 


Income 

Amount  taken 
under  a  2% 
tax 

Amount  taken 
under  a  3% 
tax 

$1,000  and  under 

$12.18 

$18.27 

$1,000  under  $2,000 

11.72 

17.58 

$2,000  under  $3,000 

9.88 

14.82 

$3,000  under  $5,000 

8.58 

12.87 

$5,000  under  $10,000 

7.86 

11.79 

$10,000  under  $25,000 

6.34 

9.51 

$25,000  under  $50,000 

4.44 

6.66 

$50,000  under  $100,000 

3.68 

5.52 

$100,000  under  $150,000 

3.10 

4.65 

$150,000  under  $300,000 

2.42 

3.63 

$300,000  under  $500,000 

.84 

1.26 

$500,000  under  $1,000,000 

.50 

.75 

$1,000,000  and  over 

.20 

.30 

As  explained  before,  these  figures  have  been  based 
uix)n  estimates  of  buying  habits  of  different  income 
groups  made  by  The  Business  Week  in  1932.  A  1934 
study  of  “America’s  Capacity  to  Consume”  by  Maurice 
Level!  of  the  Brookings  Institution  estimates  that  about 
12  million  families,  or  more  than  42  i)er  cent  of  the 
families  in  the  United  States,  had  incomes  of  less  than 

•For  further  details  concerning  this  table  see  pamphlet  “Where 
the  Sales  Tax  Falls"  published  by  tbe  Tax  Policy  League, 
March,  1934. 


$1,500  a  year  in  1929.  About  46  per  cent  of  the  unat¬ 
tached  individuals  had  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000. 

The  per  capita- income  for  the  entire  United  States 
in  1929  was  $750.  It  is  no  doubt  considerably  less  now. 
The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  estimates 
that  the  national  income  produced  was  $83,000,000,000 
in  1929  and  in  1932  it  was  $39,400,000,000 — consider¬ 
ably  less  than  half  the  amount  in  the  former  year.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  preliminary  estimates  made  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  in  January,  1935,  the 
total  income  distributed  in  1933  was  estimated  at  $46,- 
800,000,000,  compared  with  $49,700,00(1,000  in  1932 
and  with  a  high  of  $82,300,0(X),(XX)  in  1929.  On  which¬ 
ever  of  these  figures  an  estimate  is  based  it  appears  that 
the  per  capita  income  in  1933  was  not  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  that  which  was  received  in  1929.  Indica¬ 
tions  are  that  1934  and  1935  per  capita  income  will  be 
above  the  1933  low,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  possibili¬ 
ty  that  it  will  reach  the  1929  high  of  $750. 

According  to  the  statistical  abstract  of  the  United 
States,  14,()02,074  families,  or  46.8  per  cent  of  all  the 
families  in  the  United  States,  owned  their  homes  in 
1930.  Great  numbers  of  these  homes,  however,  were 
mortgaged  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  these  families 
owned  only  a  small  equity  in  the  homestead.  The  fami¬ 
lies  renting  homes  amounted  to  15,319,817,  or  51.2  i)er 
cent  of  the  total.  Tenure  was  unknown  in  the  case  of 
the  remaining  1.9  per  cent  of  the  families.  The  tenants, 
therefore,  outnumber  the  home  owners  by  a  consider¬ 
able  margin.  It  is  probable  that  the  discrepancy  is  even 
greater  in  1935  as  many  mortgaged  homes  have  been 
lost  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimated 
that  the  average  assessed  value  of  193,889  one-family 
dwellings  in  57  cities  was  $2,908  in  1933.  (Realty  Tax 
Delinquency  \"ol.  11,  part  2,  p.  82).  The  average  value 
of  city  homes  would  naturally  run  considerably  higher 
than  those  of  country  homes.  This  represented  a  sample 
of  approximately  16  per  cent  of  the  one-family  dwell¬ 
ings  in  these  cities.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  what 
e.xtent  the  occupiers  of  these  dwellings  were  tenants 
rather  than  owners. 

Undoubtedly  great  numbers  of  our  citizens  are  un¬ 
able  to  lay  claim  to  even  a  small  equity  in  the  home¬ 
stead.  These  millions  of  unpossessed  therefore  will 
have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  substi¬ 
tution  of  the  general  sales  tax  for  part  of  the  property 
tax.  We  are  at  present,  however,  concentrating  on  the 
plight  of  the  small  home  owmer  and  his  chances  of  relief 
through  a  sales  tax,  and  are  attempting  to  see  to  what 
extent  he  will  benefit  or  lose  by  the  adoption  of  a 
general  sales  tax. 

Tax  Delinquency 

The  distress  of  the  small  home  owner  has  been  em¬ 
phasized  from  platform,  press  and  radio  during  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  a  subject  which  is  very  near  the  hearts 
of  all  of  us,  for  most  of  those  who  do  not  own  homes 
would  like  to  do  so  and  are  in  many  cases  planning 
toward  that  goal.  There  is  something  reassuring  and 
stable  in  the  vision  of  large  numl)ers  of  home  owning 
citizens.  A  number  of  our  American  cities  will  proudly 
assure  the  visitor  that  within  their  limits  is  to  be  found 
the  largest  proiX)rtion  of  home  owning  citizens  any¬ 
where  within  the  country. 

The  home  owner,  however,  is  generally  also  a  family 
l)rovider  and  his  home  owning  achievement  will  not 
i)e  furthered  by  burdens  laid  upon  him  in  connection 
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with  providing  food,  fuel,  clothing  and  other  necessities 
for  his  family.  Our  feelings  of  sentiment  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  home  owning  should  not  prevent  us  from  tak¬ 
ing  a  realistic  view  of  the  whole  question. 


Tax  Levies  of  1932-33,  in  Fifty-seven  Selected  Cities 


Rank 

Type  of  Improvement 

Median  Rate  of 
Type  Delinquency 

1 

Vacant  Lots 

31.0 

2 

.Ajiartmcnt  Houses 

27.6 

3 

Multiple  Dwellings 

24.1 

4 

Hotels,  Clubs,  Rooming  Houses 

20.6 

5 

Flats  over  Stores 

18.9 

1 

Garages,  Gas  Stations,  etc. 

18.8 

7 

One-Family  Dwellings 

18.2 

8 

Stores 

16.4 

Q 

Office  Buildings,  Warehouses,  Theaters  7.7 

;  10 

Industrial  Properties 

6.2 

1 _ 

The  excessive  amount  of  tax  delinquency  is  frequent¬ 
ly  cited  as  an  example  of  the  oppressive  ta.xes  upon 
the  home  owner.  Tax  delinquency  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  distressingly  high  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  average  rate  of  property  tax  delinquency  on  the 
1932-33  levies  for  the  entire  country  was  20.5  per  cent 
in  1934.  The  heaviest  proportion  of  delinquency,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  on  homes  but  on  vacant  lots.  The  forego¬ 
ing  table  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census  (Realty  Tax  Delinquency  Vol.  II,  Part  2,  p. 
30)  indicates  the  order  in  which  various  types  of  prop¬ 
erty  were  delinquent.  We  see  from  this  that  one-family 
dwellings  ranked  seventh  in  the  list  of  properties. 

Apartment  houses  are  the  chief  delinquents  after 
vacant  lots.  A  recent  survey^  in  Detroit  showed  that 
on  June  1,  1933  delinquency  on  ai)artment  houses  in 
the  second  w’ard  amounted  to  75.7  per  cent  of  the  1932 
tax  levy  on  this  type  of  real  estate.  Delinquency  for 
other  groups  was  as  follows :  very  large  office  buildings, 
9.0  per  cent ;  business  property,  30.9  per  cent ;  high  class 
residential  property,  34.9  per  cent.  The  average  delin¬ 
quency  of  the  ward  was  30  per  cent.  The  existence  of 
high  mortgages  on  apartment  houses  was  found  to  be 
an  important  cause  of  the  e.xcessive  tax  delinquency. 

The  tax  delinquency  situation  appears  to  he  improv¬ 
ing  according  to  recent  authoritative  reports.  In  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  “The  Five-Year  Trend  in  Tax  Delinquency  in 
Cities  of  Over  50,000  Population”  published  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1935  by  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  the  author.  Dr. 
Frederick  L.  Bird,  declares;  “The  year  1934  marked 
a  general  reversal  of  the  long  and  discouragingly  ad¬ 
verse  delinquency  trend.  As  compared  with  the  median 
delinquency  of  25.9  per  cent  in  1933,  last  year’s  figure 
declined  to  22.7  per  cent.  This  very  moderate  degree 
of  improvement  is  far  from  lieing  completely  reassur¬ 
ing,  hut  it  nevertheless  offers  some  encouragement. 
While  the  average  end-of-the-year  delinquency  fell 
short  of  l)eing  reduced  even  to  the  1932  level,  there 
are  a  numl)er  of  reasons  for  assuming  a  mildly  optim¬ 
istic  point  of  view.  Among  these  reasons,  first,  isithe 
fact  that  the  improvement  was  general.  ...  A  second 
encouraging  feature  was  the  greater  than  average  re- 
wvery  experienced  by  most  of  the  municipalities  which 
had  been  the  hardest  hit  by  such  special  disasters  as 

J^troit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research.  Study  of  Tax 
Winquency  in  the  Second  Ward  of  Detroit  with  Special 
Keference  to  .Apartment  House  Properties. 


wholesale  bank  closings  and  the  collapse  of  single,  dom¬ 
inating  industries.” 

The  layman  is  apt  to  assume  that  excessive  delinquen¬ 
cy  results  from  a  combination  of  heavy  taxes  and  de¬ 
pleted  incomes.  Investigation,  however,  has  proved  that 
these  are  contributory,  but  in  many  cases  not  determin¬ 
ing,  factors.  Dr.  Bird  says  in  this  connection :  “The 
fact  which  stands  out  most  conspicuously,  however, 
from  comparative  study  of  the  financial  administration 
of  these  cities,  is  that  depleted  resources  afford  an  in¬ 
complete  explanation  of  the  irregular  decline  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes.  In  cities  dejiendent  on  a  single  volatile 
industry,  such  as  automobiles  or  recreation,  and  m  cities 
suffering  from  deflated  building  booms  or  major  bank¬ 
ing  calamities,  the  resulting  sharp  decline  in  taxpaying 
capacity  undoubtedly  supplies  the  major  key.  Even  in 
such  instances,  however,  tax  delinquency  has  sometimes 
l)een  unnecessarily  aggravated  by  inecjuitable  assess¬ 
ments,  unbusinesslike  methods  of  billing  and  collec¬ 
tion,  and  laxity  in  enforcement.  In  many  cities  tax  col¬ 
lection  administration  is  still  hopelessly  archaic.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  collection  of  taxes  in  some  communities 
has  continued  with  such  success  as  almost  to  deny  the 
inroads  of  the  depression.  .  .  .  Xor  can  the  inroads  of 
the  depression  account  for  the  excessive  tax  delinquency 
shown  by  some  cities  in  more  nearly  normal  times.  The 
thirteen  New  Jersey  cities  included  in  the  analysis  in¬ 
curred  a  median  tax  delinquency  in  1930  of  26.3  per 
cent  compared  with  the  national  median  figure  of  10 
per  cent,  a  discrepancy  explainable  primarily  by  low 
penalties,  easy-going  collection  methods  and  encourage¬ 
ment  by  the  banks  to  borrow  against  delinquent  taxes.” 

Substantial  relief  can  be  afforded  home  owners 
through  improved  assessment  and  collection  methods 
and  through  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  tax-exempt 
property.  It  seems  evident,  moreover,  that  in  the  future, 
states  will  have  to  share  an  increasing  amount  of  state 
collected  revenues  with  the  local  governments,  and  will 
have  to  take  over  certain  functions  now  being  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  local  units.  There  are  other  avenues  of 
relief  open  to  property  owners,  such  as  drastic  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  local  governmental  units  and  improved  admin¬ 
istrative  technique.  Constructive  economies  in  govern¬ 
ment  administration  are  always  worth  striving  for. 

Capitalization  of  the  Real  Estate  Tax 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  the  home  owner  to  the  sales 
tax  should  take  into  consideration  another  factor  that 
is  seldom  realized  by  the  general  public.  That  is,  the 
capitalization  of  the  real  estate  tax. 

This  principle  has  been  clearly  stated  by  Professor 
Charles  J.  Bullock  of  Harvard  University  in  his  “Se¬ 
lected  Readings  in  Public  Finance”:  “The  heavier  bur¬ 
den  which  falls  ujwn  real  estate  is  greatly  alleviated  by 
the  fact  that,  whenever  real  property  changes  hands,  ex¬ 
isting  taxes  are  capitalized,  so  that  the  purchaser  buys 
upon  what  is  practically  a  tax-exempt  basis.  Every  buy¬ 
er  of  real  estate,  at  the  time  of  his  purchase,  takes  into 
account  the  taxes  falling  upon  the  property,  and  adjusts 
accordingly  the  price  he  offers.  The  result  is  that,  at 
any  time,  the  value  of  real  estate  is  diminished  by  the 
existing  taxes  capitalized  at  the  current  rate  of  interest, 
so  that  these  taxes  are  no  real  burden  for  the  subse¬ 
quent  i)urchaser.  If  the  taxes  increase  during  the  time 
he  holds  the  property,  the  additional  burden  of  course 
falls  upon  him,  since  it  diminishes  by  so  much  the  price 
obtainable  at  the  next  transfer.  In  this  manner  from 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Sales  Tax 


The  Anti-Sales  Tax  Campaign 
in  Oklahoma 

BY  E.  W.  SMARTT 

Mamger,  Oklahoma  Retail  Merchants  Association 


At  the  Regular  Session  of  the 
Legislature  of  Oklahoma  in 
1933  a  sales  tax  bill  of  one  per 
cent  was  enacted,  which  was  signed 
by  the  Governor  and  went  into  ef¬ 
fect  on  July  8,  1933,  and  by  terms 
expressed  in  the  bill,  expires  on  July 
1,  1935. 

The  1935  Session  of  the  I.egisla- 
ture  convened  on  January  7th,  and 
the  Governor  in  his  message  de¬ 
manded  a  three  per  cent  sales  tax, 
ear  marking  the  funds  thus  raised 
for  emergency  relief  for  the  unem¬ 
ployables  and  for  on  old  age  pen¬ 
sion  fund  and  other  permanent  re¬ 
lief  measures.  The  one  per  cent  tax 
of  the  last  two  years  was  specially 
allocated  as  a  state  aid  to  the  com¬ 
mon  schools,  and  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  three  per  cent  sales  tax  the 
one  per  cent  is  to  remain  allocated 
to  the  common  schools,  and  the  two 
per  cent  to  go  for  relief  as  above 
outlined. 

Organization  of  Campaign 

Anticipating  a  strong  fight  for  a 
material  increase  in  our  present  sales 
tax,  we  began  early  last  Fall  the  re¬ 
organization  of  our  Oklahoma  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association,  or  State 
Association,  for  the  purpose  of  be¬ 
ing  better  able  to  combat  it. 

While  our  State  Association  has 
been  in  existence  for  many  years 
and  has  done  some  rather  effective 
work  in  the  past,  yet  it  was  rather 
loosely  organized  and  lacked  defin¬ 
iteness  of  purpose  and  leadership, 
and  sufficient  contacts  with  the 
smaller  towns  and  communities  to 
make  it  state-wide  in  its  influence. 
It  was  composed  only  of  those  cities 
or  towns  in  which  were  operated 
credit  bureaus,  which  are  only  fifty- 
eight  in  number,  and  with  about 
50%  or  less  of  them  actively  partici¬ 
pating.  In  many  instances  it  did  not 
reach  the  individual  merchant  him¬ 
self,  but  only  the  heads  of  the  credit 
bureaus.  These  fifty-eight  towns 
and  cities  were  situated  in  the 


wealthier  and  more  densely  populat¬ 
ed  counties  and  therefore  did  not 
represent  more  than  25  or  30  of  the 
77  counties  in  the  state,  and  thus 
could  only  exercise  an  influence  over 
members  of  tbe  legislature  from 
these  25  or  30  counties.  We  realized 
that  in  order  to  be  able  to  put  up 
an  effective  fight  we  must  broaden 
our  organization  so  as  to  take  in  the 
small  towns  or  cities  that  do  not 
operate  credit  bureaus,  and  reach 
one  or  more  towns  in  each  of  the 
77  counties. 

Covering  the  State 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  above 
aim  we  provided  for  a  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  our  Association  to  be 
composed  of  one  member  from  each 
city  or  town  affiliating,  regardless  of 
the  size  of  the  city  or  town  or  of 
its  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the 
-Association.  There  were  no  definite 
dues  for  membership  in  the  State 
Association,  but  a  committee  made  a 
suggested  allotment  for  each  city  or 
town  to  contribute  and  we  asked 
them  to  put  on  a  camimign  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  raise  their  allotment.  Each 
city  or  town  made  its  own  selection 
for  membership  on  our  board  of 
directors,  and  became  the  contact 
man  between  the  offices  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  merchants  of  their 
city  or  town. 

In  order  to  perfect  the  organiza¬ 
tion  along  these  lines  the  writer 
started  out  last  October  to  visit  and 
address  a  group  of  merchants  in 
each  town  and  city  in  the  state  of 
1500  population  and  up,  arranging 
ahead  either  through  credit  bureaus, 
chambers  of  commerce,  or  some 
leading  merchants,  for  a  group 
meeting  to  which  we  could  speak. 
We  arranged  for  four  group  meet¬ 
ings  per  day,  and  thus  made  a  whirl¬ 
wind  campaign  covering  the  entire 
state  in  sixty  days.  We  discussed 
with  them  the  plan  of  organization, 
the  dangers  of  a  material  increase 
in  the  sales  taxes,  repeal  of  garnish¬ 


ment  laws  and  other  adverse  legis¬ 
lation.  We  found  that  in  many  of 
the  towns  the  merchants  were  peace¬ 
fully  slumbering,  unaware  of  any 
dangers,  and  with  full  faith  and 
confidence  in  a  Divine  or  political 
providence  that  would  care  for  them 
and  their  interests.  We  found  many 
of  them  who  had  completely  capitu¬ 
lated  to  the  propaganda  of  the 
banker,  the  large  ad  valorem  and 
income  tax  payer,  and  who  believed 
that  a  sales  tax  was  the  easiest,  most 
painless,  and  certain  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  revenue,  and  that  all  revenue 
thus  obtained  would  lessen  the  taxes 
on  their  homes  or  other  real  estate 
holdings.  We  found  this  true  in 
many  cities  and  towns  right  near 
the  border  lines  between  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  and  with  neither  of  these 
states  having  a  sales  tax.  Our  first 
work  was  to  sell  the  merchant 
against  the  sales  tax  and  to  educate 
him  as  to  what  it  would  mean  to 
him  and  his  business.  It  was  a  con¬ 
dition  that  called  for  evangelizing, 
and  we  had  to  arouse  the  merchants 
to  a  militant  activity.  We  insisted 
that  each  town  or  city  appoint  a 
legislative  committee  and  that  they 
begin  at  once  the  contacting  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  from 
their  county,  urging  their  support 
in  opposing  a  sales  tax, of  any  form. 

Publicity  Program 

The  result  of  this  campaign  was 
that  we  brought  about  125  towns 
located  in  70  counties  into  our  .State 
Association  and  thus  formed  con¬ 
tacts  that  enable  us  to  get  in  touch 
quickly  with  the  entire  state  and 
counteract  deterimental  movements 
before  they  really  get  started.  In 
addition  we  went  a  long  way  in  this 
campaign  of  organization,  through 
newspaper  publicity  of  our  meet¬ 
ings,  chamber  of  commerce  and 
other  civic  club  addresses,  in  mold¬ 
ing  public  sentiment  against  the 
sales  tax. 

{Continued  on  page  60) 
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Merchandising  • _ - 

Merchandising 
Electrical  Appliances 

Edited  by  Kenneth  Dameron 

JF  you  realize  the  importance  of  making  a  success- 
■"■ful  adjustment  of  the  specialty  operation  to  the 
department  store  set-up  you  will  turn  to  this  in¬ 
formative  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  problem. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  language  of  the  business 
man.  He  is  not  told  how  to  run  his  business,  but 
merchandising  facts  and  principles  are  presented 
which  should  serve  as  guide  posts  to  intelligent  busi- 
less  operation.  Price  $4.00. 

Half-Price  to  N.R.D.G.  A.  Members-S2. 00  THE.  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


225  W.  34th  St.  New  York  City 

Merchandise  Control 
Manual 

.  purpose  of  the  Merchandise  Control  Manual 

is  to  help  stores  improve  their  stock  keeping 
,  methods — to  assist  in  maintaining  well  assorted  stocks 

at  a  minimum  cost.  The  book  answers  practically 
every  problem  on  merchandise  control.  It  represents 
two  or  three  of  the  best  systems  of  control  found  in 
operation  in  each  department  of  the  store — the  gen¬ 
eral  considerations  in  installing  a  system  and  the  use 
of  the  information  or  data  which  the  control  system 
records. 

The  book  includes  all  of  the  best  material  on 
control  which  could  be  crowded  into  320  pages.  It 
contains  90  forms  with  definite  suggestions  for  the 
use  of  each. 

The  price  to  Members  is  $2.00  a  copy,  in  lots  of 
10  or  more  it  is  $1.50.  A  post  card  will  bring  the 
book  to  you. 
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Personnel 


Training  Time  Under  N.  R.  A.  Limitations 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


Because  of  the  extra  coverage 
given  by  the  presence  of  the  Satur¬ 
day  Only  clerks,  who  usually  are 
not  needed  for  selling  until  late  in 
the  morning  and  therefore  are  ex¬ 
cess  help  on  Saturday  mornings,  it 
is  possible  to  have  the  usual  10:00 
to  5 :40  group  report  one-half  hour 
later  than  usual,  and  to  keep  the 
part-time  group  off  the  floor  for  a 
half-hour. 

The  half-hour  arrived  at  by  re¬ 
scheduling  may  be  divided  in  several 
ways.  For  example: 

1.  Fifteen  minutes  for  a  merchan¬ 
dise  or  management  meeting, 
fifteen  for  stock  work  and  open¬ 
ing  salesbooks. 

2.  Ten  minutes  for  merchandise 
meeting,  ten  for  management, 
and  ten  for  opening  department. 

3.  Twenty-five  minutes  for  class 
with  training  supervisor,  five  for 
oj)ening  books,  etc. 

4.  Twenty  minutes  for  fashion 
show,  floor  rally,  etc.,  ten  for 
opening  department. 

In  many  stores  a  solution  of  this 
sort  is  too  rigid  to  l)e  workable,  but 


a  more  flexible  modification  of  it 
might  be  applicable  to  many  stores, 
large  or  small.  There  are  two  other 
methods  of  taking  care  of  salesclerk 
training  which,  though  not  new, 
have  been  given  added  prominence 
since  the  N.  R.  A. 

1.  An  increased  use  of  typed  or 
mimegraphed  bulletins  contain¬ 
ing  points  on  salesmanship,  mer¬ 
chandise,  or  system.  Copies  of 
such  bulletins  can  be  given  to 
each  salesclerk,  posted  on  a 
bulletin  Ixiard,  or  sent  around 
the  department  and  signed.  The 
first  method,  by  which  each 
clerk  receives  an  individual  copy, 
unquestionably  is  the  best. 

2.  An  increased  number  of  classes 
given  on  the  salesclerk’s  own 
time.  These,  of  course,  must  be 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  There  is 
alw’ays  some  danger  that  sales¬ 
clerks  will  feel  that  they  are  “ex- 
l^ected”  to  attend  even  though 
the  classes  are  announced  as 
voluntary.  Such  classes  may  be 
given  after  store  hours  or  early 
in  the  morning.  If  the  latter 
arrangement  is  used,  the  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  class  must,  of  course, 
l)e  put  on  a  late  schedule.  A 
10:30  to  6:10  work  day  allows 
for  a  9:15  to  10:15  class  with  a 
comfortable  margin  of  time  be¬ 
fore  starting  work.  Classes  on 
color  and  design,  textiles,  period 
styles  in  furniture,  salesman¬ 
ship,  lectures  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures  presented  by  manufactur¬ 
ers,  and  fashion  shows  are  of¬ 
ten  better  given  on  the  clerk’s 
own  time  than  forced  into  the 
w'orking  schedule. 

“Pep  talks’’,  and  the  sort  of  in¬ 
formation  usually  given  in  weekly 
department  meetings  cannot  l)e  cov¬ 
ered  by  asking  the  salesclerks  to 
come  in  on  their  own  time. 

It  may  be  that  the  challenge 
which  N.  R.  A.  gives  to  personnel 
directors  will,  in  the  long  run,  re¬ 
sult  in  an  improvement  in  the 
ciuality  and  quantity  of  training. 
The  necessity  for  giving  more 
thoughtful  and  organized  attention 
to  the  matter  than  was  required 
when  hours  were  not  limited  may 
be  the  means  of  improving  a  con¬ 
dition  which  few  stores  have  ever 
had  the  right  to  consider  entirely 
satisfactory.  Volume  and  profit, 
the  respect  and  liking  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  are  unquestionably  suffering 
now  from  the  inadequacy  of  the 
training  which  salesclerks  receive. 


A  STORE’S  LEHERS  TO  THE  PUBLIC 


A  Manual  of  representative  letters  covering 
typical  consumer  situations  that  arise  in  the 
daily  routine  of  the  following  divisions: 

The  Superintendent’s  Office 

The  Employment  Office 

Bureau  of  Adjustments  and  Complaints 

Order  Blank 

I 

Personnel  Group 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

Please  send  copies  of  “A  Store’s 

Letters  to  the  PuMic”.  A  check  for  . 

is  enclosed  in  payment. 

Name . 

Store  . 

City  and  State 


Mail  Order  Department 
Alteration  and  Repair  Divisions 
Buyers’  Division 
Delivery  Department 
Bureau  of  Bill  Adjustments 
Cashier’s  Office 

Sets  a  standard  in  store  letter-writing  com¬ 
parable  to  the  service  standards  of  well-con¬ 
ducted  stores.  Included  are  rules  covering 
standard  practice  for  typewritten  letters  and 
form  letters  showing  correct  set-up. 

Patterns  to  follow  that  will  save  the  time 
of  your  husy  executives  and  give  the  right 
tone  to  your  correspondence. 

Price 

TO  MEMBERS  S  .75 
TO  NON-MEMBERS  Sl.OO 
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Controllers 


Congress 


Facts  on  Insurance  for  Controllers 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


dividual  policy  in  the  same  company. 
Bear  in  mind  that  they  don’t  exclude 
the  employee  from  coverage  under 
tlie  blanket  policy — that  wouldn’t  be 
safe,  because  he  might  be  driving 
some  other  car  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  let  his  individual  policy 
run  out,  etc.  The  firm  is  still  fully 
covered  insofar  as  his  driving  is  con¬ 
cerned,  no  matter  whether  he  is 
using  an  insured  car  or  some  other, 
but  they  don’t  charge  an  extra  prem¬ 
ium  for  him. 

.\nother  thing  to  watch  with  re¬ 
spect  to  automobile  non-ownership 
insurance  is  a  clause  used  by  most 
conijianies  to  the  eflfect  that  they  will 
cover  accidents  arising  from  the  use 
of  any  automobile  “of  the  prlv  te 
passenger  type’’.  I  don’t  think  a 
clause  of  this  kind  fully  covers  the 
insured.  Any  type  of  automobile 
should  be  covered,  whether  “private 
passenger’’,  truck  or  otherwise.  W'e 
are  attempting  to  insure  an  unknown 
hazard :  the  use  of  other  jjeople’s 
automobiles  in  connection  with  our 
business;  and  we  are  in  no  position 
to  warrant  that  the  accident  will  be 
caused  by  any  certain  type  of  auto¬ 
mobile. 

Public  liability  policies  covering 
buildings  or  business  operations  or¬ 
dinarily  exclude  automobiles  and 
elevators  unless  specifically  insured 
and  a  premium  charged  for  them. 
They  cover  the  acts  of  an  employee 
away  from  the  premises  of  the  em¬ 
ployer,  insofar  as  personal  injuries 
are  concerned.  But  if  ah  employee 
away  from  the  premises  happens  to 
l)e  operating  an  elevator — say  some¬ 
one  else’s  sidewalk  elevator  in  the 
course  of  a  delivery  of  merchandise, 
there  would  be  no  coverage  under 
the  ix)licy.  Therefore,  it  is  well  to 
have  a  clause  added  to  the  effect 
that  the  e.xclusion  of  elevators  shall 
apply  only  to  elevators  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  insured. 

.Adequacy  of  Protection 

The  two  most  important  things 
about  liability  insurance  are  to  have 
ade<iuate  limits  —  we  recommend 
$1CO,000  and  $100,000  (the  addi¬ 
tional  cost  is  surprisingly  small) 
and  to  place  the  insurance  in  a  com¬ 
pany  of  unquestioned  financial 
strength  and  stability.  That  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  the  largest  com¬ 
pany,  either — some  of  the  biggest 
casualty  companies  suffered  very 
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severely  during  the  depression,  and 
some  of  the  smaller  ones  with  ade¬ 
quate  reserves  in  proportion  to  their 
business  volume  and  highclass  se¬ 
curities  in  their  portfolios  have  come 
through  in  good  shape.  The  strength 
of  the  company  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant  in  the  case  of  liability  in¬ 
surance  than  in  the  case  of  fire  in¬ 
surance,  for  the  reason  that  a  fire 
loss  is  payable  immediately,  and  the 
only  way  you  can  lose  is  to  have  a 
fire  occur  and  the  company  fail  be¬ 
fore  it  can  l)e  adjusted  and  paid.  But 
a  third  party  liability  claim  often 
means  a  $50,000  damage  suit  which 
may  require  several  years  to  be 
tried,  appealed  and  affirmed  before 
the  judgment  becomes  payable.  If 
the  insurance  company  fails  in  the 
meantime  there  is  nothing  for  the 
insured  to  do  but  pay  the  judgment 
or  go  through  bankruptcy.  The 
standard  of  accejitability  we  recom¬ 
mend  for  liability  insurance  com- 
jianies  is  one  designed  and  followed 
l)y  a  large  Eastern  buyer  of  insur¬ 
ance.  It  is  this; 

Recoiiiiiiended  Standards 

For  a  stock  company :  policy¬ 
holders’  surplus  not  less  than  $1,- 
000,000  nor  less  than  50%  of  un- 
ex])ired  premiums,  must  have  lieen 
in  business  for  at  least  five  years 
and  have  the  highest  rating  (A 
plus)  by  Alfred  M.  Best.  The  assets 
on  which  its  surplus  is  based  must 
be  valued  at  current  market  price. 
Til’s  latter  requirtment  is  quite 
important  in  view  of  the  laxity  of 
state  insurance  departments  in  al¬ 
lowing  insurance  companies  to  use 
June  1931  values  of  securities  in 
making  up  annual  statements.  The 
policyholder  or  the  claimant  is  not 
interested  in  what  the  assets  of  a 
company  may  have  been  worth  in 
1931 — we  want  to  know  what  they 
could  liquidate  for  today. 

There  are  companies  writing  in¬ 
surance  today — both  fire  and  liabili¬ 
ty — which  if  required  to  liquidate 
dollar  for  dollar  of  liabilities  to  as¬ 
sets,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  found 
to  be  actually  insolvent.  Some  of 
them  I  have  personally  checked 
from  the  list  of  assets  filed  with  the 
insurance  commissioner’s  office,  and 
find  the  actual  cash  market 
value  of  their  assets  to  be  literally 
millions  of  dollars  less  than  the 
amount  shown  in  their  sworn  state¬ 
ment.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  it 


quite  proj)er  to  say  that  any  com¬ 
pany,  large  or  small,  that  does  not 
publish  a  market  value  statement 
today,  should  be  most  carefully  in¬ 
vestigated  before  placing  insurance 
with  that  company.  Most  of  those 
companies  which  can  publish  a  mar¬ 
ket  value  statement  without  reveal¬ 
ing  an  inordinately  weak  position  as 
to  surplus  and  reserves  are  doing 
so.  Those  which  do  not  must  have 
a  reason  for  not  giving  us  the  facts, 
and  I  want  to  know  what  that  rea¬ 
son  is  before  recommending  any  of 
those  companies  to  clients  of  our 
office,  especially  for  liability  insur¬ 
ance.  Referring  back  to  the  standard 
of  acceptability  quoted  a  few 
minutes  ago:  it  is  of  course  impos¬ 
sible  to  predict  with  certainty  that 
any  company  will  be  solvent  and  in 
a  sound  condition  five  or  ten  years 
hence ;  but  I  believe  the  following 
to  lie  true:  That  no  company  con¬ 
forming  to  the  standard  set  forth 
above  has  ever  failed,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  including  the  San 
Francisco  disaster,  so  long  as  it  re¬ 
mained  in  that  condition.  One  of 
the  biggest  fire  insurance  companies 
in  the  world,  which  failed  disas¬ 
trously  in  1932,  once  conformed  to 
that  standard  but  did  not,  in  its 
statements  for  two  years  previous 
to  its  failure,  give  market  value  fig¬ 
ures  as  to  its  assets.  A  policyholder 
in  that  company  might  have  been 
warned  of  the  impending  collapse 
had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  apply 
this  rule  and  investigate  accordingly. 

Co-Insurance 

Speaking  of  fire  insurance,  I  an¬ 
ticipate  first  of  all  some  questions 
about  the  co-insurance  clause,  or 
average  clause,  as  they  call  it  to¬ 
day.  Simply  stated,  it  is  in  effect 
an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
sured  to  maintain  insurance  on  the 
property  to  at  least  the  extent  of 
80,  90  or  100%  of  its  value.  So  long 
as  the  value  is  not  underestimated, 
or  the  policy  so  written  that  it  cov¬ 
ers  more  property  than  was  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  insuretl,  there  is  no 
danger  in  the  use  of  this  clause. 

On  merchandise  stocks  most  large 
firms  now  carry  a  fluctuating  policy, 
on  which  a  premium  is  paid  based 
on  the  average  anticipated  values, 
which  is  adjusted  at  the  end  of  the 
term  based  on  the  actual  inventory 
values.  On  this  form  of  policy  there 
is  no  way  that  the  insured  can  get 
hurt  by  the  coinsurance  provision, 
provided  only  that  the  values  are 
not  understated  in  the  reports  made 
to  the  company.  The  dangers  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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FASHIONS  ARE  COLORFUL  AND  ROMANTIC 


By|Bobbe  Donner 
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essentially  feminine  idea  has  everything  her  way.  She 
can  be  as  exotic  as  a  midsummer  night  in  the  tropics, 
as  frivolous  and  as  scintillant  as  a  night  in  Paris,  as 
colorful  as  a  garden  in  full  bloom,  as  pale  as  a  moon¬ 
beam  or  as  mysterious,  dramatic,  or  romantic  as  her 
heart  or  moods  dictate. 

Color,  color  and  still  more  color,  greets  one  on  every 
side.  It  is  good  style  today  to  be  flashing  bright  blues, 
yellows,  greens,  purples  and  reds.  As  always,  it  is  very 
smart  to  wear  black,  navy  and  brown,  but  it  is  very 
important  not  to  ignore  that  extra  touch  of  color  that 
gives  sparkle  and  life  to  a  costume.  It  is  therefore  es¬ 
sential  to  wear  a  posy  with  your  strictly  tailored  suit, 
to  have  it  match  the  color  of  the  motif  on  your  hat 
or  in  the  print  of  your  dress. 

Gloves  are  very  important  as  accents  and  should 
match  some  detail  in  the  ensemble.  Buttons  borrow 
from  every  source  their  theme  in  pattern,  color  or  ma¬ 
terial.  Neckwear  is  riotous,  frivolous,  tailored  or  eccle¬ 
siastic.  Sleeves  are  anything  you  think  you  want  them 
to  be — full,  wide,  draped  or  straight,  cuffed,  buttoned 
snugly  or  loose  and  flowing  in  generous  folds. 


Hats  Have  Veils  and  Flowers 


Hats  do  everything  you  always  thought  they 
shouldn’t.  They  rest  rakishly  back  in  careless  abandon, 
or  sit  primly  atop  the  wearer’s  head  as  though  she  were 
carrying  eggs  in  a  basket.  Others  resemble  the  hats 
worn  by  the  Chinese  coolies,  the  British  traveler  in 
India,  the  Spanish  toreador,  the  Breton  sailor,  or  the 
Russian  mujik,  while  in  a  romantic  moment  they  seem 
inspired  by  Gainsborough  or  Lely. 

Veils  with  all  their  subtle  allure  and  possibilities  are 
back.  They  come  draped  over  the  eyes,  or  perched 
saucily  in  stiffened  bows  at  the  top  and  back  of  a  little 
pillbox.  Ribbons  develop  into  attractive  motifs,  while 
flowers  seem  to  have  entire  right  of  way,  for  you  see 
them  with  every  type  of  costume  imaginable.  Delight¬ 
ful  nosegays  of  field  flowers  perch  precariously  on  the 
front  of  a  narrow  brimmed  sailor  or  brimless  toque, 
or  atop  the  center  of  a  shallow  crown,  or  appear  in  the 
intricately  clever  fold  of  a  felt  hat  of  classic  ancestry. 

They  encircle  the  throat  as  a  ribbon  tied  boa,  drape 
collar  fashion  around  an  oval  shaped  neckline,  or  pose 
gladsomely  in  the  hollow  of  the  bosom.  For  evening 
they  are  placed  at  the  shoulder,  at  the  waist  or  in  the 
back,  or  any  place  else  the  mood,  the  lines  of  the  gown, 
or  the  purpose  dictates. 

Real  flowers  also  lavish  their  natural  beauty  and  per¬ 
fume  on  many  a  lovely  frock,  and  in  numerous  delight¬ 
ful  examples  shown  recently,  on  hats  to  match  the  bou- 
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NO  Spring  in  the  last  several  years  has  seen  a  more 
joyous  exul)erance,  a  more  colorful,  brighter,  gay¬ 
er,  or  more  hopeful  Easter,  burst  upon  a  war 
threatened  world  than  this  season  reveals  in  the  world 
of  Fashion.  No  previous  season,  no  matter  how  gen¬ 
erous  or  tolerant  in  its  attitude,  showed  such  widely 
varied  color  combinations,  silhouettes,  or  style  trends 
sponsored. 

Every  type  of  woman,  tall,  short,  stout  or  slender, 
can  be  gracefully  and  smartly  turned  out.  Actually  there 
is  no  excuse  for  poor  selections,  or  colorless  combina¬ 
tions.  The  market  teems  with  the  finest,  most  delight¬ 
ful  creations,  novel,  new,  intriguing.  Every  fancy  in 
fabric  can  be  gratified.  The  urge  towards  self  expres¬ 
sion  can  be  given  full  reign,  and  individuality  need  not 
be  restrained,  nor  held  to  a  given  pattern. 

Those  who  love  the  tailored,  trim  severity  of  the 
masculine  idea  will  find  every  department  providing  its 
quota  of  selections,  from  the  smartly  fashioned  fedora 
down  to  the  newest  blunt-toed,  flat-heeled  boot,  the  one 
button  glove,  the  ascot  tie,  new  purse  or  boutonniere. 
To  the  same  extent,  the  disciple  of  the  demure  and 
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tonniere  adorning  the  lapel  of  a  tailored  suit  or  redin- 
gote.  They  adorn  the  liair  and  the  wrist,  replacing  the 
jeweled  bracelet  or  ornament  for  evenings. 

Feathers  are  coming  in  for  real  consideration  and  are 
proving  their  right  to  be  in  a  season  that  favors  all  aids 
to  luxury  and  glamour.  Ostrich  feathers  adorn  capes 
for  summer  wear  with  matching  gowns  or  in  contrast¬ 
ing  shades.  Wraps  or  swaggers  of  lace  and  chiffon  are 
banded  or  bordered  with  these  lovely  feathers.  Luxuri¬ 
ous  boas  add  beauty  to  draped  gowns  and  soft  allure 
to  cocktail  costumes  in  pastel  shades. 

Marabou  is  attempting  a  comeback,  and  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  distinguished  French  couturiere  for  an  en¬ 
tire  jacket  to  wear  with  a  magnificent  gown  of  satin 
crepe  in  the  same  shade  of  blue. 

Summer  furs  continue  to  retain  their  vogue — jackets, 
capelets  and  scarfs  continue  well  represented,  with  the 
scarf  leading  for  use  with  tailored  suits,  frocks,  and 
redingote  ensembles. 

Hats  of  every  type  appear  in  delightful  variations 
and  combinations.  Black  and  white  checks  with  white 
and  black  straws  interwoven  to  form  the  plaid  idea, 
appear  in  a  semi-beret  creation,  suggesting  two  plates 
overlapping  and  bound  with  narrow  braid.  The  back 
brim,  raised  and  slashed,  sports  a  bunch  of  cherries 
dangling  over  one  ear — trim,  smart,  and  certainly  un¬ 
usual. 

The  cornflower  inspired  another  creator  to  produce 
an  ensemble  of  hat,  scarf  and  bag.  Petals  of  cornflower 
blue  taffeta  are  massed  all  around  a  simple  toque  in  the 
same  color  straw,  while  a  small  neck  ruff  of  the  same 
petals  ties  with  a  ribbon  bow  under  the  chin.  Demure 
and  gay,  all  at  once,  this  combination  is  sparkling  and 
very,  very  spring  1935.  A  spray  of  wheat  encircling 
a  capeline  of  natural  leghorn  with  the  edges  bound  in 
black  is  another  inspirational  creation.  To  complete  a 
very  youthful  sheer  swagger  suit  with  a  short  box  coat, 
one  designer  trims  a  wide  brimmed  plaited  straw  with 
a  blue,  black  and  white  plaid  taffeta  crown,  and  a  ker¬ 
chief  scarf  to  match.  A  new  note  appears  in  a  sailor 
showing  a  square  crown  tilted  forward  in  the  manner 
of  the  Union  cap  worn  during  the  Civil  War. 

Reminiscent  of  the  glamorous  days  of  pirates  and 
the  romance  of  the  Caribbean  seas  is  another  large  brim¬ 
med  hat  turned  up  in  front  with  a  fringe  of  blue  silk 
shading  the  brow  in  bang  fashion.  Silver  threads  weave 
another  straw  shaped  into  an  off-the-face  Breton,  trim¬ 
med  with  a  spray  of  violets  to  match  the  corsage  of  a 
silver  lace  frock  of  street  length  and  swagger  type  coat. 
A.  lavender  silk  and  leather  affair  made  an  attractive 
l)ag  and  completed  the  ensemble. 


The  Trend  in  Formal  Clothes 


Evening  gowns  continue  to  favor  the  wider  and  long¬ 
er  skirt.  Fullness  generally  tends  towards  the  back, 
some  drop  from  the  hips,  while  others  flow  in  smooth 
fitting  lines  to  the  knee,  to  bloom  from  there  in  a  wealth 


of  flounce  or  fold.  Quite  naturally  net  continues  popu¬ 
lar.  Whether  combined  with  lace  or  spangled  or  em¬ 
broidered  or  quite  plain,  its  diaphanous  beauty  adds 
glamour  and  allure.  One  famous  creator  adds  layer 
upon  layer  of  delicately  spangled  tulle  ruffles  to  a 
snugly  fitted  gown  of  satin  in  a  midnight  blue,  and 
completes  the  charming  illusion  by  cloaking  the  should¬ 
ers  with  a  cape  made  also  of  several  layers  of  tulle. 

Colorful  jewel  tones  embroidered  on  nets  and  chif¬ 
fons  are  widely  sponsored  by  the  best  dressmakers,  and 
seem  to  be  well  received.  Starched  black  chiffon,  thin 
as  gossamer,  makes  an  exquisite  frock  with  very  bouf¬ 
fant  sleeves  and  the  wide  bouffant  skirt  shirred  at  the 
hem  and  caught  to  a  straight  line  slip  of  the  same  fab¬ 
ric  underneath.  Graceful,  billowing  and  ethereal  is  the 
impression  created.  A  delicate  ankle  peeps  enticingly 
forth  when  a  gown  is  cut  shorter  in  front  and  trails 
langorously  behind  in  a  new  interpretation  of  the  grace¬ 
ful  elegance  of  the  peacock,  which  finds  expression  in 
a  lovely  frock  for  formal  wear. 

The  head  scarf  worn  by  the  high  caste  ladies  of  India 
lends  its  note  of  mysticism  to  another  well  received  idea, 
introduced  recently  in  Paris  and  instantly  accepted  by 
New  York.  The  cowl  hood  of  the  monk’s  cloak  re-ap- 
pears  in  tulle  and  in  chiffon  for  midsummer  wear,  with 
several  versions  favoring  frills  and  ruffles  on  the  hood 
— very  young  and  naive.  Turkey  adds  to  the  season’s 
colorful  and  international  trend  with  its  contribution 
of  the  harem  skirt  first  introduced  by  Lanvin. 
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M  er  chan  dising 


Consumer  Reaction  to  Markdowns 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


but  1.8  per  cent  of  the  numl)er  of 
markdowns  of  the  reporting  stores. 

The  volume  of  work  required  to 
handle  re-marking  may  be  ap¬ 
proached  from  another  angle.  We 
may  assume  that  all  merchandise 
marked  down  is  in  fact  sold  at  re¬ 
duced  price,  since  most  of  the  stores 
reported  that  this  was  a  regular 
lX)licy  and  a  negligible  quantity  of 
markdown  cancellations  and  mark¬ 
ups  to  higher  prices  were  reported 
to  the  Bureau.  Since  the  carbons 
given  to  the  Bureau  bore  serial 
numbers  and  these  numhers  were 
checked  for  completeness,  there  is 
reasonable  assurance  that  complete 
data  were  received  from  all  stores. 
For  the  store  as  a  whole,  25.3  per 
cent  of  net  sales  was  made  in  mer¬ 
chandise  which  had  been  jjreviously 
marked  down.  We  cannot  argue 
from  these  facts  that  one- fourth  of 
the  merchandise  handled  in  these 
stores  had  to  be  re-marked  before 
sale,  since  the  computation  is  based 
upon  value  and  not  number  of  sales. 
Number  of  sales  transactions  was 
not  obtained,  but  it  certainly  is  a 
logical  inference  tliat  the  work  in¬ 
volved  in  re-marking  is  great 
enough  to  become  an  important  cost 
item.  So  far  as  I  know,  nothing 
has  been  done  to  determine  the  cost 
of  handling  markdowns,  although 
the  value  of  such  an  analysis  ap- 
l)ears  to  be  obvious. 

Practice  in  Taking  Markdowns 

I  have  previously  suggested  that 
some  stores  handle  markdowns  in 
accord  with  the  preference  of  buy¬ 
ers.  While  we  found  that  essentially 
the  same  general  practice  prevailed 
in  all  of  the  cooperating  stores, 
there  was  a  surprisingly  wide  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  details  of  operating 
routines.  A  number  of  causes  were 
responsible,  but  primarily  this  was 
due  to  different  ideas  of  store  man¬ 
agements  as  to  the  desirability  of 
controlling  markdowns.  Variations 
depended  more  specifically  upon  the 
following  factors: 

1 :  The  degree  of  control  the 
stores  desired  to  maintain  over  em¬ 
ployees.  In  some  stores  buyers  were 
treated  almost  like  favored  guests, 
if  I  may  speak  so  frankly.  It  is  na¬ 
tural  that  stores  should  hesitate  to 
antagonize  a  buyer  who  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  dislike  for  being  closely  con¬ 
trolled,  if  he  is  in  most  respects 


competent,  and  is  making  money  for 
the  store.  At  the  same  time,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  a  luiyer  who  can  make 
money  when  taking  markdowns  in¬ 
discriminately  might  be  led  into 
making  more  money  if  markdowns 
were  carefully  accounted  for,  and 
that  such  a  buyer  might  readily  be 
j)ersuaded  to  cooperate  in  such  a 
program  if  properly  approached. 
Some  of  the  store  managements 
which  followed  a  ixjlicy  of  relatively 
lax  markdown  control  stated  that, 
in  their  opinion,  buyers  are  inclined 
to  be  overly  optimistic  about  their 
ability  to  dispose  of  purchases  at 
the  regular  price,  hence  to  post^xnie, 
as  long  as  they  can,  taking  mark- 
downs.  These  sentiments  are  rather 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  a  practice 
of  lax  control. 

2 :  The  degree  to  which  the  re¬ 
tail  inventory  system  of  accounting 
was  put  into  effective  operation  in 
the  store.  Some  stores  made  every 
effort  to  make  the  system  a  valu¬ 
able  aid  to  management,  while 
others  carried  it  along  without  much 
apparent  faith  in  its  value  for  con¬ 
trol  purjioses.  One  store  used  a 
cost  audit  system  along  with  the 
retail  inventory  .system.  Several 
stores  which  were  willing  to  co- 
o|ierate  in  the  study  could  not  be 
accepted  because  they  did  not  oi)er- 
ate  on  a  retail  inventory  basis  and 
did  not  have  any  definite  check  up¬ 
on  markdowns. 

3 :  The  attitude  of  store  manage¬ 
ments  toward  markdowns.  Some 
.stores  used  markdowns  for  mer¬ 
chandising  purposes.  They  almost 
invariably  objected  to  setting  up 
control  machinery,  esjiecially  if  the 
use  of  markdowns  in  sales  events 
might  be  hindered  in  any  way. 
.Stores  avoiding  markdowns  because 
they  seldom  offered  sales  events 
usually  favored  rigid  control.  Most 
pf  the  stores  used  markdowns  oc¬ 
casionally  for  merchandising  pur- 
l)Oses,  but  not  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  were  willing  to  let  mark- 
downs  run  without  check. 

4:  The  theory  of  store  operation 
in  use.  Some  stores  dealt  with 
markdowns  and  with  practically  all 
of  these  problems  on  a  decentral¬ 
ized  basis,  placing  a  maximum  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  individuals  in 
major  positions  and  pennitting  them 
to  work  out  details  in  accord  with 
their  own  ideas.  Some  of  these 


stores  operated  centralized  marking 
rooms,  but  too  often  operated  mark¬ 
ing  rooms  informally  on  each  sell¬ 
ing  floor,  in  reserve  sections.  In 
some  cases,  neither  facility  had  to 
be  used,  if  buyers  preferred  to  do 
all  their  own  marking.  In  a  store 
which  was  analyzed  in  detail,  it  was 
found  that  this  theory  of  control 
virtually  resulted  in  no  control  at 
all,  since  markdowns  were  different¬ 
ly  regarded  by  different  buyers,, 
hence  markdown  practices  varied 
greatly  from  department  to  depart¬ 
ment.  Even  within  a  single  depart¬ 
ment,  consistent  methods  were  not 
always  followed,  indicating  that 
buyers  do  not  always  carefully  con¬ 
sider  what  system  is  best  in  hand¬ 
ling  markdowns. 

Coat  of  Re-Marking 

It  is  possible  for  any  of  these 
markdown  practices  to  bring  effect- 
tive  re.sults  in  a  given  store,  if  pro¬ 
cedures  are  set  up  for  control  at 
the  proi)er  points.  Re-marking  may 
be  done  in  centralized  or  decen¬ 
tralized  locations,  or  may  be  carried 
out  by  sales  i^eople  on  the  selling 
floor,  with  satisfactory  results  un¬ 
der  proper  conditions,  if  the  stores 
cooperating  in  this  study  offer  a  fair 
basis  for  judgment. 

Thrfmgh  adequate  ticket  control, 
sufficient  regulation  of  re-marking 
may  be  attained  in  most  stores.  The 
most  complete  system  in  use  in  any 
of  our  .stores  had  the  following  sys¬ 
tem  of  ticket  control : 

1 :  All  i)rinted  tickets  had  to  be  re- 
(|uisitioned  from  the  marking 
room  and  accounted  for  to  it. 

2 :  d'he  marking  room  was  notified 
of  all  j)rice  changes.  It  then  pre- 
l)ared  tickets,  and  either  placed 
them  on  the  merchandise  or  sent 
them  to  buyers  for  reticketing 
by  salespeople. 

3 :  Old  tickets  were  accounted  for 
in  full  to  the  marking  room, 
which  destroyed  them  in  line 
witha  uniform  ])rocedure. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this  sys¬ 
tem  was  not  in  complete  operation, 
since  under  some  conditions,  ela¬ 
borate  control  was  considered  un¬ 
necessary.  Furthermore,  there  were 
fretpient  variations  from  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  practice.  For  instance: 
while  printed  tickets  were  supix)sed 
to  be  obtained  by  requisition,  and 
buyers  were  supposed  not  to  have 
a  surplus  on  hand,  in  practice  some 
buyers  were  found  to  have  a  sup¬ 
ply  in  their  desks,  presumably  un¬ 
der  lock,  but  actually  available  to 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Just  Off  the  Press! 

Radio  Broadcasting  Manual 
for  Retailers 

— and  already  a  Best  Seller! 

if  you  are  using  radio  publicity,  if  you  are  planning  to 
use  it,  if  you  used  it  at  one  time  unsuccessfully — or  if  you 
want  to  know  bow  it  should  be  used,  then  you  need  this 
instructive  and  vitally  helpful  compilation.  With  u  min¬ 
imum  of  extraneous  material,  it  gives  a  summation  of 
accumulated  experiences  with  radio  publicity  of  leading 
retail  organizations;  it  reflects  the  tested  experiences  and 
views  of  retailers  who  have  used  the  radio  consistently 
and  successfully;  and  it  provides  vital  information  on  the 
planning  and  preparation  of  an  effective  radio  campaign. 

/  have  just  seen  a  copy  of  the  Radio  Broadcasting 
Manual  for  Retailers.  It  appears  to  be  just  tvhat 
I  have  been  looking  for  for  a  long  time.  It  is  the 
most  comprehensive  b(H>k  on  the  subject  /  have 
yet  seen.  W  ritten  solely  for  the  retailer  s  en¬ 
lightenment,  as  it  is,  and  punctuated  by  actual 
experiences  and  results,  I  cannot  conceive  a  mer¬ 
chant  or  retail  advertising  manager  who  tvill  not 
find  excellent  use  for  it.^^ 

Andrew  Connolly,  Publicity  Director, 

Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Only  1000  copies  were  printed — 138  were  ordered  before 
the  manual  was  printed — today  less  than  500  copies  are 
available.  The  price  is  $2.50  a  copy.  To  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
members  only  $1.50  a  copy.  We  suggest  early  action  in 
placing  your  order. 


MAIL  THIS  ORDER  BLANK  TODAY 

Sales  Promotion  Division 
N.R.D.G.A. 

225  W.  34th  St.  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  order  for  ropies  at  81.50  each  of  the  BROADCAST¬ 
ING  MANUAL  for  RETAILERS. 

Name  . . 

Name  of  Concern  . 

City  and  State  . 
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National  Cotton  Week 

Its  Significance  to  Retailers  and  to  the  Nation 

BY  G.  H.  DORR 

President,  The  Cotton-Textile  Institute,  Inc. 


IMPERATIVE  as  governmental 
assistance  may  be  if  the  cotton 
manufacturing  industry  is  to  be 
permanently  rehabilitated,  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  not  been  content  to  rely 
solely  on  Washington  for  relief 
from  its  present  desperate  plight. 

Obviously  some  of  the  factors 
which  have  contributed  heavily  to 
the  present  situation  will  yield  only 
to  governmental  remedies.  Vanish¬ 
ing  export  markets,  the  serious  in¬ 
roads  into  domestic  markets  by  for¬ 
eign  low-cost  competition  and  the 
depressing  cotton  processing  tax  are 
factors  over  which  the  industry  has 
no  control. 

Agitation  for  corrective  measures 
and  prompt  action  to  deal  with 
those  factors  which  have  so  pro¬ 
found  an  effect  on  the  welfare  of 
the  more  than  12,000,000  persons 
in  this  country  dejiendent  on  cotton 
— 'in  growing,  processing  or  distri¬ 
bution — for  their  livelihoods  has 
partly  overshadowed  the  industry’s 
efforts  to  help  itself. 

Behind  the  Promotion 

National  Cotton  Week,  sponsored 
by  the  Cotton -Textile  Institute, 
symbolizes  those  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  industry  with  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  cooperation  of  the  country’s 
leading  merchants  and  related  trades 
and  industries  to  not  only  hold  but 
expand  existing  domestic  markets 
for  cotton  goods  as  well  as  to  de¬ 
velop  new  and  profitable  outlets. 

This  annual  event,  climaxing  all 
the  other  many  and  varied  promo¬ 
tional  activities  of  the  Institute,  has 
come  to  be  recognized  in  the  retail¬ 
ing  field  as  the  formal  opening  of 
the  summer  cotton  selling  season. 
It  has  been  scheduled  a  week  ear¬ 
lier  than  usual  this  year,  permitting 
merchants  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  selling  opportunities  offered 


NATIONAL  COTTON  WEEK,  May  6th  to  11th,  is 
the  logical  take-off  for  the  cotton  selling  season.  It 
has  already  proven  its  effectiveness  in  stimulating 
summer  business  and  each  year  more  stores  take  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  it.  In  the  accompanying  article  Mr.  Dorr 
speaks  of  the  purpose  of  the  promotional  activities, 
of  which  National  Cotton  Week  is  the  yearly  climax, 
carried  on  by  the  Cotton-Textile  Institute;  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  character  and  scope  of  the  current  cam¬ 
paign  to  keep  the  consumer  “cotton-conscious”,  to 
expand  existing  domestic  markets  and  to  develop 
new  outlets. 


new  fabrics  and  fashions  immedi¬ 
ately  following  their  post-Easter 
clearances. 

Back  of  the  week  has  gone  the 
intensive  work  of  the  Institute  to 
keep  the  consuming  public  “cotton 
conscious’’.  Members  of  its  staff 
have  been  constantly  in  the  field  ap¬ 
pearing  before  extension  groups, 
home  economics  classes  and  teach¬ 
ers,  women’s  clubs,  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  and  trade  groups  emphasizing 
the  new  beauty  as  well  as  the  utility 
and  economy  of  both  apparel  and 
household  cottons. 

News  of  new  fabrics,  patterns 
and  ensembles  designed  in  collabor¬ 
ation  with  the  country’s  foremost 
fashion  stylists  and  interior  decora¬ 
tors  has  been  presented  to  the  public 
through  every  avenue  of  approach 


and  the  cooj^eration  of  a  wide  range 
of  so-called  “maintenance”  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  washing  machine 
manufacturers  and  commercial 
laundries  has  been  enlisted  to  echo 
the  story  of  cotton  to  the  nation. 

The  stage  has  been  set  for  cot¬ 
ton  sales  before  National  Cotton 
Week  arrives  to  spotlight  the  in¬ 
terest  aroused.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  preliminary  activity  of  the 
industry',  through  its  Institute,  more 
than  30,000  stores  this  year  have 
completed  plans  for  special  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotional  cam¬ 
paigns  during  National  Cotton 
Week.  The  attention  centered  on 
cotton  during  National  Cotton 
Week  can  be  carried  on  through  the 
season  with  gratifying  reflection  in 
sales  volume  and  profit  figures. 
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Everybody  Uses  Cotton 

And  Numerous  Departments  Can  Take  Advantage 
of  the  Opportunity  to  Feature  It 


COTTONS  can,  of  course,  be 
featured  throughout  the  store 
(luring  Cotton  Week  and  there 
was  never  a  greater  incentive  to  do 
it  than  there  is  this  season.  The 
styling  which  has  been  put  into  them 
and  the  growing  realization  that  the 
shrinkage  problem  can  be  solved  in 
advance  have  made  cottons  more 
attractive  to  the  consumer  than  they 
have  ever  been. 

.\inong  the  newer  fashion  uses 
for  cottons  suggested  by  the  Cotton- 
Textile  Institute  are  the  following: 

Cottons  for  the  popular  shorts 
costumes,  for  both  men  and  women. 

Heavier  type  cottons  for  early 
Spring  suits.  Cottons  have  long 
bwn  i)opular  for  women’s  Summer 
suits.  Now  they  start  early  in  the 
season. 

Dark-toned  cottons  for  women’s 
dresses  for  street  and  business  wear. 
Evening  dresses  in  cotton. 

Gloves,  handbags,  hats,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  shoes — all  with  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  cottons. 

Men’s  business  suits  in  cottons — 
sports  clothes  of  all  kinds.  A  few 
years  ago  a  man  in  a  seersucker 
suit  on  the  streets  of  New  York 
and  other  metropolitan  centers  was 
uncomfortably  conspicious.  Now 
he  passes  unnoticed,  because  there 
are  so  many  of  these  cool  cotton 
suits  being  worn. 

Cottons  for  decorative  uses  in 
the  home.  There  are  more  and  more 
smart  cotton  liedspreads,  curtains 
and  draperies,  cotton  rugs,  cotton 
upholstering,  cotton  slip  covers. 

Some  manufacturers  are  doing 
national  consumer  advertising  on 
sheets,  drapery  and  dress  fabrics, 
towels,  etc. 

The  Cotton  Shop,  if  properly 
merchandised,  can  contribute  a 
good  share  to  the  wearing  apparel 
profits.  Cotton  and  linen  accessor¬ 
ies  will  want  their  own  special  niche 
on  the  first  floor.  They  will  begin 
their  season  earlier  this  year,  for 
many  of  them  are  styled  to  go  with 
spring  street  costumes  in  dark 
woolens.  With  suits  the  best  sell¬ 
ers  in  the  rpady-to-wear  depart¬ 
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ments,  novelty  cottons  in  blouses, 
scarfs  and  gloves — and  even  in 
IKKrketbooks — are  going  to  bring 
Imsiness  to  the  accessory  depart¬ 
ment. 

This  year,  one  sees  a  host  of 
vivid,  daring,  complementary  colors, 
on  the  j)easant  orcler,  which  are  go¬ 
ing  to  give  a  lot  of  brilliance  and 
life  to  cotton  and  beach  shops  and 
which,  curiously  enough,  are  as 
smart  in  evening  clothes  as  in  l)each 
costumes.  This  trend  for  rustic 
weaves,  natural  and  bold  colorings 
and  native  designs,  is  full  of  sug¬ 
gestion  for  effective  display  and 
promotion  of  cotton  ready-to-wear 
and  piece  goods. 

Linen  suits  should  be  l^est  sell¬ 
ers,  with  natural  color  first  choice 
and  wide  variety  in  l)Oth  color  and 
weave  interest. 

Selling  Helps  and  Timeliness 

The  Cotton-Textile  Institute  is 
supplying  stores  with  an  extensive 
program  of  .selling  helps  for  Cot¬ 
ton  Week.  These  include  sugges¬ 
tions  for  model  rooms  and  room 
settings  in  home  furnishings  de¬ 
partments  ;  a  swatch  l)ooklet  of 
Spring  cottons,  showing  the  newest 
styling  and  twelve  tyj)es  of  Spring 
and  Summer  costumes  for  women, 
with  the  cottons  appropriate  for 
each  type;  a  .supplement  suggesting 
sewing  contests  and  art  needlework 
contests:  a  listing  of  the  best  sell¬ 
ing  cotton  items  in  important  de¬ 
partments;  advertising  and  display 
helps  and  educational  pamphlets. 
The  publicity  campaign  is  excep¬ 
tionally  thoroughgoing  and  com¬ 
plete  and  provides  a  highly  desir¬ 
able  tie-up.  Last  year,  according  to 
the  Institute,  30,000  stores  featured 
cotton  in  a  highly  successful  Cot¬ 
ton  Week,  and  this  year  even  more 
striking  results  are  expected.  It 
will  be  a  week  earlier  than  last  year, 
which  should  l)e  an  advantage. 

Cotton  Week,  with  its  op|X)rtu- 
nity  to  feature  fast-color  an(i  pre¬ 
shrunk  cotton  goods,  comes  also 
at  a  time  when  consumer  interest 
in  fabric  serviceability  and  labelling 
is  reaching  a  high  point.  An  arti¬ 


cle  in  the  February  issue  of 
Good  Housekeeping  by  Elizabeth 
C.  Ramsay  sjieaks  thus  to  consum¬ 
ers:  “We  should  never  buy  a 
dress  without  being  sure  that  its 
wearing  qualities  are  as  satisfactory 
as  its  appearance  ...  We  like  to 
wear  [cotton]  dresses  that  are  color¬ 
ful  and  smart.  From  our  own  shop¬ 
ping  experience  we  know  that  it 
isn’t  always  easy  to  be  sure  that 
these  dresses  will  wear  well  and 
launder  successfully.  We  want  to 
know  whether  the  colors  are  fast, 
whether  the  dresses  will  shrink 
when  they  are  washed,  and  whether 
the  material  in  them  contains  an 
excess  amount  of  sizing  or  dressing 
that  will  wash  out,  leaving  the 
dresses  flimsy  and  limp.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  many  reliable  manufacturers  are 
labeling  materials  and  dresses  so 
that  we  may  know  what  we  are 
buying.  It  is  possible,  for  example, 
to  buy  fabrics,  or  dresses  made 
from  fabrics,  that  have  l)een  jjer- 
manently  shrunk  in  the  final  finish¬ 
ing,  so  that  when  you  wash  them 
you  need  not  worry  about  further 
appreciable  shrinkage.  These  ma- 
terails  are  labeled  “Sanforized- 
Shrunk’’.  Look  for  labels  that  tell 
you  the  fabrics  you  are  buying  are 
color  fast,  so  that  they  won’t  be 
faded  or  streaked  after  they  are 
washed  ...  In  order  that  dresses 
launder  successfully,  their  trimming 
and  the  thread  with  which  they  are 
made  should  also  be  fast-colored  . . . 
We  urge  you,  Mrs.  Consumer,  to 
lift  up  your  voice  and  ask  for  what 
you  want.  Insist  on  labels  that  tell 
you  the  facts  about  the  material  or 
dress  you  are  buying.  You,  and  you 
alone,  can  get  results  in  bringing 
about  the  labeling  of  fabrics  .  .  . 
Several  years  ago  the  Institute 
[Good Housekeeping  Institute]  made 
a  survey  which  showed  that  women 
were  not  returning  for  adjustment 
cottons  sold  as  fast-colored  which 
faded  after  washing.  This,  too,  is 
your  responsibility.  Insist  upon  get¬ 
ting  quality,  and  carry  this  insis¬ 
tence  to  the  point  of  returning 
guaranteed  articles  that  do  not  live 
up  to  the  giuranty.” 
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Cottons  and  the  Shrinkage  Question 


INFORMATION  regarding  a  na¬ 
tionally  known  process  of  stan¬ 
dardized  shrinkage  and  vital 
statistics  on  the  “shrinkage  expect¬ 
ance”  of  fabrics  is  being  compiled 
and  sent  out  in  bulletin  form  by  the 
Textiles  Education  Bureau.** 

The  Bureau  concerns  itself  with 
the  serviceability  of  fabrics — makes 
tests  and  reports  findings  as  re¬ 
gards  strength,  color  fastness, 
shrinkage  and  launderahility  It  em¬ 
ploys  Federal  Specifications  Board 
Wash  Test  Si)ecification  CCCT  191 
in  arriving  at  its  findings. 

In  an  editorial  chapter,  the  Bur¬ 
eau’s  bulletin  makes  this  observa¬ 
tion  :  "Our  observations  are  that  the 
women  of  the  United  States  will 
make  more  clothing  for  themselves 
and  members  of  their  families  from 
washable  cottons  and  linens  this 
year  than  has  been  the  case  in  a 
long  time.  The  question :  ‘Will 
these  homemakers  be  sufficiently 
pleased  with  their  finished  garments 
l)efore  and  after  washing  to  cause 


them  to  buy  more?’  is  of  vital  im- 
])ortance  to  everyone  connected  with 
the  raising  or  production  of  raw  cot¬ 
ton  and  everyone  using  that  fibre 
in  fabric  or  any  other  merchandise”. 

Such  a  question  is,  of  course,  of 
vital  importance  to  retailers  and  for 
that  reason  we  mention  in  some  de¬ 
tail  the  Textiles  Education  Bureau’s 
method  of  ])rocedure  and  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  its  deductions. 

The  information  being  organized 
and  presented  by  this  new  bureau 
of  imjwrtant  statistics  on  fabrics  is 
being  sent  out  to  educators,  to  buy¬ 
ers  of  leading  retail  stores  dealing 
in  piece  gcK)ds,  to  e.xecutives  of 
women’s  clubs,  to  editors  of  the 
leading  national  magazines,  to  com¬ 
mercial  laundries  and  soap  compan¬ 
ies  and  others  interested. 

In  connection  with  the  table  of 
e.hrinkage  expectancy  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  them  and  reproduced  on 
this  page,  the  Bureau  points  out  that 
"if  stores  when  buying  these  fabrics 
w’ould  specify  that  they  must  have 


them  completely  shrunk  (within  a 
tolerance  of  1%  when  tested,  in 
accordance  with  Federal  Specifica¬ 
tions  Board  Shrinkage  Test  CCCT 
191,  as  is  the  policy  of  departments 
of  the  government  when  seeking 
bids  for  washable  materials)  in 
most  of  these  instances  they  could 
obtain  these  fabrics  fully  shrunk  to 
the  1%  specifications.” 

To  sul)stantiate  that  statement, 
they  list  other  types  of  piece  goctds, 
bought  and  tested  during  the  jiast 
month,  that  were  identified  as  San- 
forized-Shrunk,  in  a  table  which 
lists  the  specific  name  of  the  fabric, 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and 
tlie  shrinkage  information  obtained 
from  each  single  test. 

New  and  greater  markets  can  l)e 
built  for  washable  cottons  and  linens 
that  have  been  properly  safe  guard¬ 
ed  through  modern  jirocesses  of 
controlling  shrinkage,  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  interests  of  the  buying  public 
will  be  better  served. 


Amount  it  Shrank 

Date  of  Width  as  In  Inches  fer  Yard 

Fabric  Type  Test  No.  Test  Received  Leiuith  Width 


Batiste 

7645-6B 

Feb.  5 

35 

1.40 

1.15 

Batiste 

7728-6C 

”  21 

39^" 

.36 

3.65 

Batiste — Evelet 

7684-6D 

”  13 

38  Va" 

1.00 

3.55 

Chambray 

7728-6C 

”  21 

30%" 

2.75 

1.80 

Crepe — Novelty 

7684-6D 

”  13 

35  W 

4.75 

.10 

Dimity 

7644-6A 

”  5 

35 

.75 

3.30 

Dimity 

7645-6B 

”  5 

35  H" 

.70 

3.10 

Dimity 

7728-6C 

”  21 

35  Vs" 

.80 

3.75 

Dotted  Swiss 

7684-6D 

”  13 

30  H" 

1.70 

2.15 

Flannelette 

764S-6B 

”  5 

26 

2.30 

1.20* 

Gingham — Plaid 

7645-6B 

”  5 

36  1/4" 

1.55 

1.15 

Gingham — Plain 

7728-6C 

”  21 

35 

1.10 

2.50 

Lawn 

7644-6A 

”  5 

34^" 

.30 

1.00 

Lawn 

7728-6C 

”  21 

38 

.90 

2.75 

Linen — Plain 

7336-8 

”  21 

35  54" 

.38 

1.15* 

Linen — Plain 

7644-6A 

"  5 

34  M" 

1.50 

.60 

Linen — Printed 

7644-6A 

”  5 

35  54" 

.15 

1.00 

Linen — Peasant 

7684-6D 

”  13 

37 

2.83 

.75 

Linen — Peasant 

7713-7 

”  18 

36  H" 

1.45 

2.60 

Linen — Peasant 

7336-8 

”  21 

36  H" 

1.13 

1.30 

Muslin 

7684-6D 

”  13 

38  54" 

.70 

2.66 

Nainsook 

7728- 6C 

”  21 

39  54" 

1.00 

1.80 

Organdy 

7684-6D 

”  13 

37  54" 

.55 

1.35 

Oxford 

7684-6D 

”  13 

31  54" 

.10* 

2.15 

Percale 

764S-6B 

”  5 

35  54" 

1.80 

.60 

Pique — Wide  Wale 

7684-6D 

”  13 

35  54" 

2.00 

.75 

Pique — Printed 

7644-6A 

”  S 

35  54" 

1.35 

3.10 

Pique — Novelty 

764S-6B 

”  5 

35 

1.80 

1.25 

Pique — Voile 

7728-6C 

”  21 

39  54" 

2.60 

1.70 

Seersucker 

7644-6A 

”  5 

35  54" 

1.55 

1.10 

Seersucker 

7645-6B 

”  5 

36  54" 

.73 

.20 

Suiting — Cotton 

7644-6A 

”  5 

35  54" 

.90 

.50 

Suiting — Linen 

7728-6C 

”  21 

35  54" 

1.20 

1.10 

Suiting — Linen 

7728-6C 

”  21 

36  54" 

3.40 

1.53 

Voile 

7644-6A 

”  5 

37  54" 

.50 

3.10 

Voile 

7645-6B 

”  5 

1.55 

3.10 

•Denotes  a  gain 

**Bulletin  may  be  obtained  from  Textiles  Education  Bureau,  401  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Codes 


The  Bulletin  Board  of  Oide  News 

A  Digest  of  Information  for  Retailers 

BY  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Department 


A  Sign  of  the  Times 

An  encouraging  tendency  among 
code  groups  to  eliminate  Fair  Trade 
Practices  that  have  l)een  found  un- 
enforcible  is  developing  as  the  first 
two  years  period  of  N.R.A.  comes 
to  a  close. 

The  demand  of  N.R.A.  itself  for 
simplification  of  the  codes  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  contributing  toward  this 
move,  but  probably  more  import¬ 
ant  is  the  return  of  a  sane  view  by 
industrialists  that  the  codes  cannot 
accomplish  miracles.  Recent  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  voluntary  process  of 
simplification  may  be  cited  in  the 
following  codes: 

.Assembled  Watch  code  which 
controls  imported  watches  has 
asked  N.R..A.  for  a  complete 
revision  of  Fair  Trade  prac¬ 
tices  including  elimination  of 
advertising  allowance  control, 
consignment  selling,  and  for  a 
simplification  of  the  terms  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  Wholesale  Grocers  at 
their  owm  request  have  had  a 
stay  placed  on  the  2%  loss  limi¬ 
tation  provision  of 'the  code. 

The  Paper  Distributors  have 
secured  an  elimination  of  the 
lalH)r  markup  allowance. 

The  Cordage  and  Twine 
Code  has  dropped  all  Fair 
Trade  Practices. 

The  .Aluminum  Code  has 
dropj)ed  the  Fair  Trade  Prac¬ 
tices  which  were  supjxjsed  to 
protect  small  enterprises  and 
failed  to  do  so. 

The  Cutlery  Code  which  reg¬ 
ulates  the  sale  of  knives,  scis¬ 
sors,  and  manicure  supplies, 
has  eliminated  its  price  posting 
plan. 

I'he  Porcelain  and  China- 
ware  Code  has  dropped  the 
price  posting  plan. 

The  Plumbing  Fixtures  Code 
grou])  has  secured  from  N.R.A. 
elimination  of  all  Fair  Trade 
Practices  and  marketing  regu¬ 
lations. 

The  .Art  Needlework  Code 
secured  authority  for  labels  on 
goods  and  then  asked  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  withdraw  this 
privilege. 


Refrigerated  Warehousing 

Stores  have  received  notice  from 
the  Refrigerated  Warehousing  Code 
of  claimed  jurisdiction  over  fur 
storage  vaults  and  employees. 

Mr.  Fox  has  filed  a  protest 
against  this  demand  and  most  stores 
have  replied  that  this  activity  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Retail  Code.  N.R..A.  has 
not  as  yet  approved  the  claimed 
jurisdiction  of  this  code  group  and 
until  such  a  decision  is  made  it  is 
questionable  whether  stores  need 
take  any  further  action  than  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  Refrigerated  Warehousing 
Code  .Authority  that  they  consider 
the  store  subject  only  to  the  Retail 
Code  on  this  activity. 

Carpet  and  Rug  Discounts 

The  controversial  problem  of  vol¬ 
ume  discount  under  the  Carpet  and 
Rug  Code  will  be  reviewed  by 
N.R..A.  at  a  special  hearing  on  April 
17th.  In  the  meantime,  the  rebate 
clause  permitting  allowances  on  bill¬ 
ings  to  individual  companies  has 
been  suspended  for  sixty  days. 

Rayons 

Because  of  the  complicated  man¬ 
ufacturing  code  control  of  diflfer- 
ent  types  of  rayons  there  has  l)een 
some  confusion  in  the  terms  and 
delivery  charges  made  by  convert¬ 
ers. 

Where  rayons  are  solely  syn¬ 
thetics,  or  are  synthetics  mixed  with 
silk,  all  terms  can  be  in  conform¬ 
ance  to  the  Silk  Textile  Code  rather 
than  to  the  Cotton  Converters  Code. 
Rayons,  however,  mixed  with  cot¬ 
ton  are  subject  to  jirovisions  only 
of  the  Cotton  Textile  Code. 

The  importance  of  this,  of  course, 
is  that  the  higher  terms  of  the  Silk 
Code  are  applicable  to  all  rayons  ex¬ 
cept  cotton  mixtures  and  that  con¬ 
verters  cannot  justifiably  make  cart¬ 
age  charge  on  synthetics  or  syn¬ 
thetics  made  with  silk. 

Custom  Millinery  Labels 

Delay  in  the  approval  of  the 
budget  for  the  Custom  Millinery 
.Supplement  to  the  Retail  Code  has 
held  up  the  distribution  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  labels  to  be  used  under  this  code 
on  custom-made  hats. 


These  labels  became  available 
April  8th.  They  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Code  Authority  at  33  West 
34th  Street,  New  York  City  for 
use  on  custom  made  hats  only. 

Compliance  Certificates 

Clarification  of  the  requirements 
for  compliance  certificates  has  lieen 
requested  by  member  stores.  Na¬ 
turally,  when  contracts  are  being 
furnished  to  Federal  or  State  Gov¬ 
ernments  such  certificates  are  re¬ 
quired.  They  are  also  necessary 
when  State  or  Local  relief  bodies 
buy  directly  from  a  store. 

They  are,  however,  not  required 
by  stores  to  which  relief  clients  pre¬ 
sent  food  or  other  commodity  or¬ 
ders.  Purchases  through  the  me- 
<lium  of  such  orders  are  purchases 
by  the  individual  exactly  as  though 
cash  were  used. 

No  food  or  commodity  order, 
however,  may  be  issued  by  a  relief 
organiation  upon  a  specified  store  if 
such  store  is  in  violation  of  compli¬ 
ance  or  does  not  have  a  Blue  Eagle. 

A  Friendly  Gesture 

The  Blouse  and  Skirt  Code  Au¬ 
thority  has  applied  to  N.R.A.  for 
approval  of  a  code  amendment 
which  would  prohibit  manufacturers 
to  sell  to  anyone  except  recognized 
wholesale  or  retail  distributors. 

Blanket  Shipments 

N.R.A.  is  considering  a  change 
in  the  shipping  provisions  in  the 
Blanket  Code  which  will  permit  de¬ 
livery  to  be  made  f.o.b.  mill  or  es¬ 
tablished  warehouse,  with  no  charge 
required  for  delivery  within  city 
limits  to  mill  or  warehouse. 

Men’s  Clothing  Code 

The  Men’s  Clothing  Industry, 
after  ten  months  of  opposition  from 
your  Association,  has  decided  not 
to  ask  N.R.A.  to  approve  fair  trade 
practices  controlling  terms,  delivery 
charges,  and  the  right  to  raise  prices 
on  undelivered  balances.  Simplified 
provisions  include  only  control  of 
returns,  regulation  of  trade  name 
labels,  requirement  of  pre-shrink¬ 
age,  and  a  lian  on  retail  selling. 
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Book  Reviews 


Retailing,  by  Norris  A.  Brisco, 
Ph.  D.,  with  a  foreword  by 
Samuel  W.  Reyburn.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  New  York;  666  pp., 
$5.00 

T'|R.  BRISCO,  Dean  of  the 
•i-^School  of  Retailing  of  New 

York  University,  occupies  a  posi¬ 
tion  not  only  of  wthority  In  the 

retailing  Held  but  of  special  advan¬ 
tages,  as  Mr.  Reyburn  points  out 
in  his  preface,  for  the  study  of  its 
problems — since  he  is  closely  in 
touch  with  the  field  and  yet,  lie- 
cause  he  is  not  occupied  in  any  one 
store  or  type  of  store,  is  far  enough 
away  to  gain  perspective. 

A  great  deal  of  literature  on  re¬ 
tail  practices,  most  of  it  specialized 
in  character,  has  been  published  in 
recent  years.  This  text  book  anal¬ 
yzes  and  classifies  the  fundamental 
principles  and  operations  of  retail¬ 
ing  in  all  its  phases,  and  does  a 
service  of  coordination  and  defini¬ 
tion  which  is  highly  valuable. 
Primarily  intended  and  efficiently 
designed  for  the  use  of  students  of 
retailing,  it  is  a  liook  which  will 
also  lie  highly  useful  to  exjjerienced 
executives.  It  will  clarify  and  co¬ 
ordinate  their  knowledge  and  they 
will  find  implicit  in  its  imi>artial 
analyis  of  retail  operations  many 
suggestions  for  improvement. 

The  book  is  organized  to  proceed 
from  a  brief  history  of  retailing 
and  survey  of  existing  forms  to  a 
discussion  of  location  and  layout 
problems ;  organization  of  iJerson- 
nel ;  customer  requirements ;  mar¬ 
kets  and  buying ;  receiving ;  invoice 
procedure,  mark-up  and  mark¬ 
down;  inventory  methods  and  stock 
control ;  merchandise  plan ;  ex- 
jxjnse  distribution ;  customer  ser¬ 
vice  ;  salesmanship ;  fashion ;  em¬ 
ployee  training  and  welfare;  credit 
and  collections;  accounting;  insur¬ 
ance  ;  promotion  and  advertising ; 
and  legal  questions. 

Dr.  Brisco  concludes  each  of  his 
chapters  with  a  group  of  review 
questions  for  the  student.  An  idea 
of  the  detailed  and  thorough  char¬ 
acter  of  the  book  may  be  gained 
from  them.  For  example,  these, 
taken  from  different  chapters; 
“What  should  guide  in  the  selection 
of  equipment  in  the  nonselling  de¬ 
partments?”  “How  may  trends  of 
purchasing  power  be  forecast  ” 


“Explain  a  satisfactory  salary  and 
bonus  plan”  “When  may  a  vendor 
exercise  the  right  to  stop  goods  in 
transit?  What  is  the  procedure?” 
“What  is  balance  in  window  dis¬ 
play  ?”  “What  are  the  dangers  in 
the  use  of  loss  leaders?”  “How  is 

insurance  valuation  on  merchandise 

ascertained?” 

The  book  Is  so  well  organized 
and  broken  up  that  it  can  he  con¬ 
veniently  used  for  reference  on 
specific  questions.  clear  and  un¬ 
pretentious  style  increases  its  value. 

M.  E.  K. 


The  Manufacture  of  Hosiery 
AND  ITS  Problems,  By  E.  M. 
Scbenke,  94  pages.  Published 
by  the  National  .48sociatioii  of 
Hosiery  Manufacturers,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

ALONG-FELT  need  for  more 
dependable  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  has 
been  met  in  the  imblication  of  this 
book  by  the  National  Association  of 
Hosiery  Manufacturers. 

This  94-page  jjublication  briefly 
describes  full-fashioned  and  circu¬ 
lar-knitted  hosiery,  outlines  hosiery 
manufacturing  processes,  discusses 
the  causes  of  defects  in  hosiery  and 
suggests  methods  for  their  preven¬ 
tion.  The  care  and  maintenance  of 
hosiery  are  discussed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  user.  The  methods  used  for 
analyzing  and  testing  hosiery  are 
given.  The  book  is  intended,  it  is 
stated,  primarily  to  meet  the  numer¬ 
ous  requests  received  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  manufacture, 
use  and  methods  of  analysis  of 
hosiery. 

It  should  be  particularly  useful  to 
buyers,  training  classes,  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  retail 
stores,  and  aid  them  in  a  better  pre¬ 
sentation  of  this  merchandise  to  the 
public.  In  training  classes,  it  can 
he  used  to  give  salespeople  and  as¬ 
sistant  buyers  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  terminology  and  stand¬ 
ards  in  use  in  the  hosiery  industry. 
It  ought  to  be  of  especial  value  to 
merchandisers  because  the  problems 
of  the  manufacturer  are  presented 
in  such  a  way  that  defects  in  and 
objections  to  different  types  of  hos¬ 
iery  can  be  more  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  when  the  causes  of  these  de¬ 


fects  are  outlined  from  the  manu¬ 
facturing  viewpoint. 

.\lthoiigh  the  book  is  semi-tech¬ 
nical  in  its  presentation,  it  will 
prove  helpful  in  ironing  out  many 
of  the  consumer  problems  faced  by 
this  department  in  retail  stores. 

T.L.B. 


How  TO  Run  Betteb  Sales  Con¬ 
tests,  by  M.  Zenn  Kaufman, 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
222  pp.;  $3.50 

D  V  A  N  C  I  N  G  psychological 
reasons  which  appear  to  lie 
irrefutable  for  the  desirability  of 
sales  contests.  Mr.  Kaufmann  works 
out  a  logical  and  readable  guide 
on  how  to  run  them.  The  con¬ 
test  jilan  is  most  familiar  as  a 
device  to  increase  business  generally 
and  to  iron  out  slumps ;  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  a  numlier  of  other  special  ob¬ 
jectives  are  suggested.  Some  of 
them  which  are  of  interest  to  de- 
jiartment  stores  are :  reducing 
errors  in  jiroduction  or  routine, 
avoiding  accidents,  training  employ¬ 
ees  (information  contests),  getting 
new  customers,  stimulating  non¬ 
selling  employees.  He  jiroceeds  to 
the  analysis  of  what  makes  a  good 
contest,  and  concludes  that  there  are 
si.x  iK)ints  to  w'atch.  These  are  tim¬ 
ing — length  and  frequency;  picking 
the  contest  theme— achieving  an  ap- 
l)eal  to  the  play  instinct  and  imagin¬ 
ation  ;  showmanship — good  jiresen- 
tation  to  the  contestants;  the  scor¬ 
ing  plan — making  it  simple  and 
fair ;  follow-iqi — carrying  the  con¬ 
test  through  to  a  good  finish ;  and 
finally,  prizes  and  their  presentation. 
These  six  points  are  analyzed  and 
discussed  in  detail ;  there  are  in¬ 
numerable  suggestions  and  minute 
descriptions  of  sales  contests  which 
have  been  successful. 

Mr.  Kaufman  is  a  specalist  in  the 
technique  of  sales  contest  operation. 
His  book  is  thorough  and  concise 
and  should  be  a  useful  guide  in 
staging  contests.  Its  applicability  is, 
of  course,  general,  but  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  can  make  as  good  use 
of  it  as  any  other  selling  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  book  includes  a  forty- 
one-point  check  list  of  contest  plan¬ 
ning,  the  use  of  which,  Mr.  Kauf¬ 
man  says,  “will  almost  guarantee 
the  success  of  any  contest.” 

H.K.  M. 
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Improving  Home  Furnishings  Results 

BY  NEIL  PETREE 

President,  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  Ne7i<  York 


Retail  comparative  figures 
prepared  by  the  Harvard 
Hureau,  year  after  year,  show 
the  Home  Furnishings  Division  of 

most  department  stores  to  l)e  oper¬ 

ated  at  a  loss.  It  was  in  1926  that 

niixlcrn  (Iqmtment  store  account¬ 
ing  inetluKls,  as  applied  to  this  di- 
vision,  gave  a  true  picture  of  what 
had  l)een  hapi)ening  for  jterhaps 
many  years.  It  is  true  that  this 
division,  often  doing  a  large  i)er- 
centage  of  volume  to  the  store’s 
total,  absorbs  a  substantial  amount 
of  overhead  expense,  including  rent, 
and  it  is  |)erhaps  due  to  this  fact 
tliat  merchants  have  somewhat  com¬ 
placently  i)ermitted  the  unprofitable 
o|)eration  of  this  important  part  of 
their  business  to  continue. 

I  do  not  come  to  you  with  any 
cure-alls  or  panaceas,  and  I  must 
confess  that  several  of  the  dej^rt- 
ments  in  the  Home  Furnishings  Di¬ 
vision  liave  operated  at  a  substantial 
loss  in  my  own  store.  It  is  due  to 
this  fact,  however,  that  I  have  de¬ 
voted  considerable  time  and  attention 
in  an  effort  to  remedy  the  situation 
and  offer  a  few  suggestions  that 
may  point  the  way  to  a  more  sen¬ 
sible,  more  reasonable  operation  of 
this  important  part  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  business. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  no  Home 
Furnishings  Division  can  i)erma- 
nently  l)e  successful  without  a 
strong,  soundly  operated  Furniture 
Department.  This  does  not  mean 
that  if  the  Furniture  Deiiartment 
is  well  operated,  the  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Group  as  a  whole  will 
l)e  successful,  but  I  do  not  think 
a  successful  Upholstery  and  Drap¬ 
ery  Department,  a  good  Curtain 
Department,  perhaps  a  well  oper¬ 
ated  Redding  Department,  and  a 
few  other  departments  of  this  char¬ 
acter  can  build  a  large  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  volume  without  a  strong 
Furniture  Department,  operated 
along  proper  lines.  With  this  pre¬ 
mise,  I  am  discussing  the  Furniture 
Department  in  particular,  with  the 
thought  that  many  of  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  and  ix)licies  that  lead  to  a 
successful  operation  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  can  likewise  be  applied  to 
most  of  the  other  departments  in 
the  Home  Furnishings  Group. 


•  Excerpts  from  an  address  de- 
liz’ercd  before  the  Art-in-Trades 
Chdy,  April  8,  1935. 

Furniture  .stores,  in'tli  nothing  to 

sell  hut  furniture,  make  a  profit 
and  continue  in  l)tisine.ss  from  year 
to  year.  Therefore,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  department  stores 
should  be  al)le  to  o|)erate  Furniture 
Departments  without  loss.  In  1933 
a  survey  was  made  of  the  o|)eration 
of  Furniture  Departments  in  de- 
l)artment  stores  located  in  the 
metroiK)litan  district  of  New  York. 
These  dejiartments,  as  a  group, 
were  oj)erated  at  a  loss  and  only 
three  or  four  showed  any  profit, 
and  these  largely  due  to  inventory 
mark-ups  occasioned  by  a  rising 
market.  The  original  mark-up  for 
the  entire  group  was  44.2% ;  the 
average  reductions,  8.2% ;  the  sales 
l)er  square  fcKjt,  $15.00;  the  custom¬ 
er  returns  in  i>er  cent  to  gross 
sales,  13.8%  ;  the  cash  discounts  in 
|ier  cent  to  sales,  2.3%  ;  the  numljer 
of  stock  turns,  2.8;  the  jier  cent 
of  sales  to  the  total  store  sales, 
6.6%.  The  expenses,  in  almost 
every  instance,  were  higher  than 
the  gross  margin  i>er  cent  to  sales ; 
the  total  average  expense  was 
44.6%.  You  may  l)e  interested  in 
some  of  these  e.xpenses :  the  buying 
cost  was  4.1%;  the  selling  salaries 
were  5.7%  ;  the  delivery  expense 
was  3.3%  ;  the  iniblicity  expense, 
7.6% ;  the  rent  and  occupancy, 
14.1%.  The  1934  figures  have  not 
l)een  jirepared  as  yet,  but  I  think  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  there  was  no 
great  improvement  in  1934  as  com- 
|)ared  to  1933  as  regards  these 
figures.  The  figures  that  I  have 
given  you  include  the  showing  of 
the  Red,  Spring  and  Mattress  De- 
])artments,  which  are  almost  invari¬ 
ably  operated  at  a  good  profit. 
Consequently,  the  above  figures 
would  lie  much  worse  were  they 
based  on  furniture  oi^eration  alone. 

This  is  a  very  discouraging  pic¬ 
ture  and  one  might  well  ask  why 
department  stores  are  in  the  furni¬ 
ture  business  anyway.  What  can  be 
done  to  correct  this  situation?  In 
the  first  place,  the  handling  of  fur¬ 
niture  is  an  expensive  operation 


and,  although  expenses  can  l)e  re¬ 
duced,  this  is  not  the  whole  answer 
to  the  problem  by  any  means.  ^  In 
the  matter  of  expense  reduction, 

the  advertising;  cost  is  at  least  2fc 
too  high,  as  the  n€ws()aper  linage 

alone  accounts  for  over  5^%  of 
the  total  jniblicity  cost  of  7.6%. 
This  can  i)e  reduced  materially  by 
a  different  a])proach  to  the  sales 
promotion  problem.  Look  over  the 
furniture  advertising  for  any  week 
in  New  York  City  and  note  the  small 
amount  of  intelligent  copy  intended 
to  tell  an  interesting  story  about 
furniture  at  regular  prices.  It  is  al¬ 
most  all  high  pressure,  special  sales 
copy,  designed  to  produce  large  vol- 
lune  the  next  day,  which  it  seldom 
does,  and  is  necessarily  costly  in  its 
extravagant  use  of  space. 

The  rent  and  occupancy  can  l)e 
decreased  by  a  more  intelligent  use 
of  floor  space  and  warehouse  space, 
plus  a  little  different  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  operation  which  I  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  later. 

It  should  seem  obvious  that  the 
original  mark-on,  allowing  for  nom¬ 
inal  mark-downs,  must  at  least  equal 
the  expenses.  This  has  not  l>een 
the  case  in  the  operation  of  most 
Furniture  departments,  and  season 
in  and  season  out,  merchandise 
managers  of  Home  Furnishings  and 
dei)artment  store  heads  have  coun¬ 
tenanced  an  initial  mark-on  that 
meant  a  loss  regardless  of  any 
other  factors.  Why  can’t  Furniture 
Departments  get  a  l)etter  mark-on? 
Is  it  l)ecause  of  the  competition  of 
furniture  stores?  We  know  that  is 
not  the  case  because,  by  and  large, 
these  stores  get  approximately  a 
50%  mark-on.  It  is  because  de¬ 
partment  stores  constantly  sell  fur¬ 
niture  at  special  sale  prices  and, 
even  though  they  get  a  substantial 
mark-on  on  some  items,  the  average 
is  brought  down  by  the  tremendous 
percentage  of  special  sale  merchan¬ 
dise.  If  department  stores  will 
select  their  furniture  with  more 
care,  will  liave  more  items  confined 
to  them  exclusively,  will  try  to  sell 
l)etter  merchandise  instead  of  build¬ 
ing  down  to  a  price,  will  avoid  the 
tremendous  peaks  and  valleys  that 
come  as  a  result  of  high  pressure 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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The 

Home  Furnishings 
Notebook 

Aclinic  on  home  furnishings  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Art  in  Trades  Club,  New  York,  on  the 
evening  of  April  8th.  Neil  Petree  of  McCreery’s, 
James  Keillor  of  Altman’s  and  James  Goold  of  Stern’s, 
addressed  a  group  of  retailers,  manufacturers  and  de¬ 
signers  on  the  general  subject  of  what’s  wrong  with 
home  furnishings,  and  a  general  discussion  followed. 
Consistent  price  promotions  and  constant  special  sales 
which  not  only  bring  the  average  mark-on  down  but 
create  wrong  value  impressions  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  were  generally  held  to  be  at  fault ;  retailers  point¬ 
ed,  however,  to  a  lack  of  individuality  in  manufacturers’ 
lines  and  consistent  duplication  of  each  other’s  lines,  so 
that  competition  is  inevitably  on  price  instead  of  style  or 
quality.  Mr.  Goold  held  that  there  is  a  pressing  need  for 
manufacturers  to  study  the  consumer  market,  for  stores 
to  study  their  customers  and  decide  on  a  definite  appeal 
and  individuality  of  their  own,  so  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  can  build  his  line  with  the  store  in  mind.  The 
response  to  price  promotions  is  dwindling,  he  said,  and 
retailers  are  eager  to  get  lines  with  definite  and  indi¬ 
vidual  style  and  quality  characteristics. 

Mr.  Petree  urged  the  use  of  unit  control  to  speed 
turnover;  reduction  of  extravagant,  high-pressure  ad¬ 
vertising;  better  coordination  of  the  furniture  depart¬ 
ment  with  other  home- furnishing  departments.  His 
address  appears  on  page  51  of  this  issue. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  although  price  promo¬ 
tions  have  become  too  common  to  have  any  meaning,  the 
size  of  the  average  sale  will  continue  small,  due  to  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  of  mass  production  methods.  Mr. 
Keillor  expressed  the  belief  that  stores  instead  of  hop¬ 
ing  for  a  return  of  the  luxury  years,  should  concentrate 
their  efforts  on  studying  and  meeting  the  requirements 
of  young  people  with  limited  budgets,  the  class  which 
he  feels  will  supply  the  bulk  of  home  furnishing  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  next  few  years. 

The  general  tone  of  the  discussion  indicated  that  the 
transfer  of  promotion  appeals  from  price  to  quality 
and  service  and  the  use  of  advertising  to  build  an  insti¬ 
tutional  individuality  would  be  desirable.  These  same 
points  of  view  are  interestingly  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  in  articles  by  Andrew  Connolly  and  Robert 
Smith. 

Electrical  Appliances 

The  General  Electric  Company  has  announced  a  new 
line  of  metal  radio  tubes  which  their  tests  indicate  to 


be  of  greater  continued  efficiency  of  operation  than 
glass.  The  new  tubes  are  not  interchangeable  with  glass 
tubes  in  the  present  type  radio  receivers  and  will  make 
their  first  appearance  in  the  new  fall  line  of  General 
Electric  sets.  Their  use  is  said  to  be  particularly  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  the  field  of  short  wave  reception. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  Westinghouse  House  of  Tomorrow  Institute 
opened  last  month  with  a  Kitchen  Clinic  attended  by 
home  economists  and  editors  of  women’s  and  home 
magazines.  The  group  sjient  two  days  in  discussing 
the  fundamentals  of  kitchen  planning.  As  an  import¬ 
ant  step  in  their  project  of  conveying  to  manufacturers 
the  needs  and  desires  of  homemakers  they  analyzed  the 
kitchen  as  consisting  of  three  major  divisions;  Refrig¬ 
erator  and  Preperation  Center;  Sink  and  Dishwasher 
Center;  Range  and  Service  Center. 

Some  of  the  other  questions  upon  which  the  dele¬ 
gates  agreed  were  that  all  counters  should  extend  one 
inch  beyond  base  cabinets,  regardless  of  whether  the 
toe  space  was  two  or  three  inches;  that  the  proper 
counter  height  was  36  inches,  sink,  work  surfaces  and 
flat  top  range  uniform;  that  the  color  of  range,  refrig¬ 
erator  and  dishwasher  should  be  white;  that  the  real 
opportunity  for  selling  dishwashers  was  as  a  sink-dish- 
washer  combination  rather  than  as  a  separate  and  port¬ 
able  unit. 

.\t  the  House  of  Tomorrow  Institute  home  econom¬ 
ists  from  utilities  and  large  department  stores  will  l)e 
given  a  two  weeks  course  including  kitchen  planning, 
electric  cookery,  electric  refrigeration  and  laundry  man¬ 
agement. 

*  *  *  * 

Manning-Bowman  has  just  placed  on  the  market  a 
toaster  service  christened  “Patrician”  and  consisting  of 
three  units,  toaster,  tray  and  crystal  glass  marmalade 
or  jam  dish.  The  tray  is  18j4  by  8  inches,  the  toaster 
is  the  “tip  and  turn”  type,  and  both  are  finished  in 
chromium  with  bakelite  trimmings.  Popular-priced. 


Manning'Bowman’s  “Patrician’’  toaster  service 
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Restaurant  Departments  Need  Not  Lose  Money, 


According  to  the 


Restaurant  Report 


Published  by  the  Store  Management  Group 


A.N  analysis  of  the  operation  of 
Restaurants,  Tea  Rooms,  Soda 
Fountains,  Luncheonettes  and 
Cafeterias  in  Department  Stores. 


“Restaurant  facilities  in  department  stores 
can  and  should  operate  at  a  profit’'  is  the 
theory  on  which  this  report  has  l  een  pre¬ 
pared  hy  the  Special  Restaurant  Committee 
of  the  Store  Management  Group. 


control,  methods  for  increasing  the  average 
salescheck,  promotional  activities,  standard 
accounting  procedure,  and  basic  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  service  employees. 


The  report  presents  findings  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  66  stores  in  operating  these  food 
service  departments  for  store  customers,  in¬ 
cluding  “profit  and  loss”  results,  average  sale, 
customers  served  and  service  standards.  It 
covers  such  problems  as  food  purchasing  and 


Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  merchan¬ 
dising  the  menu,  with  numerous  illustrations 
of  typical  menus.  Importance  of  centralized 
management  with  full  responsibility  is 
stressed  as  a  basic  factor  in  profitable  opera¬ 
tion.  Order  your  copy  now  by  filling  in  and 
returning  the  coupon  below. 


To  Members  — 


Price  Per  Copy 

$1.00  To  Non-Memhers 


$2.00 


Store  Management  Group 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


Enter  our  order  for . copies  of  the  Restaurant  Report.  Enclosed  is  our  check 

in  amount  of  $ .  covering  cost. 
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General  Electric  announces  a  new  Hotpoint  toaster, 
modern  in  design  and  labeled  “The  Newport”.  Fin¬ 
ished  in  chrome  and  black.  .  .  .  Also  a  new  8-cup  Hot¬ 
point  coflfee-maker,  in  which  the  upper  bowl  is  topped 
by  a  metal  cover  which  may  lie  inverted  to  hold  the 
1k)w1  after  the  coffee  is  prepared.  The  lower  bowl  has 
a  lifting  handle  of  Textolite  and  is  marked  for  exact  cup 
measurements.  Both  bowls  are  made  of  Pyrex  glass  and 
have  large  mouths  for  easy  cleaning.  The  drainer  as¬ 
sembly  is  made  of  china  and  has  a  lifting  handle  held 
in  ix)sition  by  a  corrosion-proof  Monel  metal  spring. 
A  coffee  measure  and  an  extra  cloth  strainer  are  pro¬ 
vided.  .  .  .  And  a  new  Hotpoint  waffle  iron,  with  an  ex¬ 
panding  hinge  said  to  assure  even  baking  of  the  waffle. 

*  *  *  * 

Landers,  Frary  and  Clark  are  announcing  to  their 
jobbers  a  deal  offering  for  the  month  of  May  a  fruit 
juicer  attachment  free  with  any  Universal  Mixer-Beat¬ 
er. 

Pr«-Fabricated 

The  pre- fabricated  house  has  taken  its  place  with 
the  European  arms  situation  and  Huey  Long  as  a  con¬ 
versational  topic  not  to  be  missed  wherever  you  go  in 
New  York.  There  is  something  inevitable  and  epoch- 
making  about  it  that  makes  people  talk  philosophically 
and  nostalgically  about  traditional  houses  and  furniture 
as  if  they  already  belonged  to  the  past.  All  of  which 
is  a  little  far-fetched  but  shows  how  the  idea  has  taken 
hold.  One  company  followed  up  its  house  exhibit  at 
Grand  Central  Palace  in  New  York  by  erecting  a  house 
at  Wanamaker’s — a  connection  of  ideas  which  imme¬ 
diately  raises  the  question  of  department  store  mer¬ 
chandising  of  pre-fabricated  houses.  A  large  question, 
presenting  possibilities  Ixjth  attractive  and  worrisome. 

In  the  Grand  Central  Palace  exhibit  an  effort  was 
made  to  make  the  house  easier  for  the  average  consumer 
to  take  by  furnishing  it  in  traditional  style. 

This  house  gave  the  buyer  a  choice  as  to  gas,  oil 
or  electric  range,  showing  the  electric  range.  In  sections 
of  the  country  where  the  prospects  for  the  electric 
range  are  good,  the  showing  of  the  house  is  going  to 
tie  in  neatly  with  manufacturer  plans  to  push  the  range 
heavily  this  year.  How  comprehensive  these  plans  are 
is  indicated  by  the  Westinghouse  prediction  that  its 
range  and  water  heater  program  for  1935,  “based  on 
attainable  prospects”,  will  add  at  least  100,000,000  kilo¬ 
watt  hours  annual  current  consumption  to  public  utility 
lines.  This  company  announces  a  $79.50  “streamlined” 
range,  the  features  of  which  include  a  pilot  light  to 
indicate  to  the  user  when  the  oven  has  reached  the  set 
temperature,  a  new  clock  capable  of  controlling  3500 
watts  at  250  volts  alternating  current,  and  a  height  of 
36  inches  to  match  the  height  of  other  work  surfaces 
in  Westinghouse  major  appliances.  So  that  the  range 
may  be  fitted  flush  with  other  work  surfaces  in  electric 


kitchens,  the  convenience  outlet  is  on  the  front  of  the 
range  and  the  oven  control  is  on  the  top. 

Floor  Coveringi 

An  organized  three  point  program  along  the  lines 
of  consumer  publicity,  styling  and  retail  merchandising 
is  being  worked  out  by  committees  of  the  Institute  of 
Carpet  Manufacturers  of  America,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  Herbert  Gutterson,  President  of 
the  Institute,  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Floor  Cover¬ 
ing  Advertising  Club  on  April  3rd.  Plans  are  in  the 
formative  stage,  only,  but  the  project  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Style  Council  is  of  definite  interest.  The 
idea  is  to  get  together  a  representative  group  of  home 
furnishings  iieople  (possibly  from  other  interested  and 
related  industries  as  well  as  trained  observers  of  style 
trends  in  the  consumer  field)  who  would  make  a  study 
of  stvle  trends,  with  a  view  to  working  out  practical 
suggestions  and  recommendations  to  guide  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  future  planning.  The  result  hoped  for  is 
a  co-ordination  of  effort  which  would  be  of  advantage 
to  everyone  concerned,  and  which  should  reduce  the 
waste  of  too  much  experimentation  without  detracting 
from  the  individuality  of  any  manufacturer’s  product. 
Not  to  mention,  of  course,  the  fact  that  it  would  pro¬ 
vide  excellent  material  for  a  campaign  in  the  direction 
of  greater  consumer  style  consciousness  on  the  subject 
of  floor  coverings. 

Furniture  Market 

The  spring  market  at  the  .American  Furniture  Mart, 
May  1st  to  May  8th,  will  continue  over  eight  days, 
instead  of  twelve,  as  in  November,  with  the  idea  of 
getting  more  concentrated  attendance.  H.  K.  M. 


One  of  the  new  General  Electric  Flat  Top  models 
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VVe  investigated ..  .jfowwa 
your  system  and  equipment 
gave  the  results  we  wanted 
...we  standardized” 


—WRITES  MR.  LOU  D.  MICHAELS,  PRESIDENT, 
BRAGER-EISENBERG,  INC.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


During  the  past  seven  years, 
Brager-Eisenberg,  Inc.,  has 
grown  rapidly,  due  to  the  aggressive 
policies  and  methods  of  Mr.  Michaels. 

TTie  store  has  just  placed  an  order 
for  twelve  of  the  latest  type  clerk- 
wrap  registers  to  replace  older  models. 
And  today  fifty-five  modern  Nationals 
are  in  use  throughout  the  store. 

Read  Mr.  Michaels’  letter.  Then 
allow  us  to  explain  why  it  will  pay 
you  to  standardize  on  modem,  up  to 
date  National  Cash  Register  equip¬ 
ment  in  your  store.  Just  ’phone  our 
representative  in  your  city  or  write 
us  direct. 


Brager-Eisenberg 
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DAYTON,  OHIO 


CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITING-BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES  •  POSTING  MACHINES  •  ANALYSIS  MACHINES  •  BANK-BOOK¬ 
KEEPING  MACHINES  •  CHECK-WRITING  AND  SIGNING  MACHINES  •  POSTAGE  METER  MACHINES  •  CORRECT  POSTURE  CHAIRS 
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Improving  Home  Furnishings  Results 

(Continued  from  page  51) 


selling,  and  try  to  get  more  regular 
business,  I  believe  that  they  will  be 
able  to  get  an  initial  mark-on  that 
will  l)e  sufficient  to  cover  the  proper 
expenses  incident  to  the  operation 
of  such  a  department. 

I  spoke  about  a  merchandise 
operation  that  I  would  discuss  later. 
The  metropolitan  figures  on  Furni¬ 
ture  Departments  showed  that  ap¬ 
proximately  70%  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  was  not  older  than  six  months. 
18%  between  six  and  twelve  months 
old.  and  12%  over  a  year  old.  To 
me.  the  important  thing  in  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  furniture,  just  as  in  the  buy¬ 
ing  of  apparel,  is  to  try  to  antici- 
l)ate  customer  needs,  huv  to  those 
needs,  and  then  comes  the  imjwrt- 
ant  part — watch  the  movement  of 
merchandise.  It  has  been  mv  ex¬ 
perience  that  even  the  best  furni¬ 
ture  buyers  seldom  nay  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  movement  of  merchan¬ 
dise  until  it  becomes  old  stock  and 
then  there  is  a  tremendous  effort 
to  get  rid  of  the  excess  merchan¬ 
dise.  This  used  to  he  the  method 
of  operation  in  apparel  departments, 
hut  unit  control  records  helped  to 
build  a  new.  more  scientific  and 
much  sounder  method  of  operation 
that  has  greatly  aided  apparel  de¬ 
partments  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
t'mes  and  make  substantial  profits. 

I  suggest  that  every  Furniture 
Department  put  all  its  merchandise 
under  some  type  of  unit  control  and 
that  the  movement  of  this  merchan¬ 
dise  be  checked  at  least  monthly  so 
that  pro{)er  action  can  he  taken  on 
slow  moving  merchandise  long  be¬ 
fore  it  get  into  the  excess  stock 
records. 

The  furniture  operation  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store  should  be  coordin¬ 
ated  with  that  of  the  other  Home 
Furnishings  Departments  —  some¬ 
thing  that  is  talked  about  a  good 
deal  but  is  seldom  accomplished  in 
Home  Furnishings  Divisions.  A 
fashion  coordinator  is  perhaps  even 
more  necessary  in  this  division  than 
in  ap^wel.  If  you  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  real  lack  of  coordin¬ 
ation,  ask  the  Window  Display  head 
about  the  difficulty's  he  encounters 
when  he  tries  to  put  in  a  series  of 
Home  Furnishings  windows  and 
wishes  to  have  the  right  Draperies, 
Rugs,  Lamps,  Linens,  China  and 
Glassware,  and  other  accessories. 
One  of  the  best  methods  of  secur¬ 
ing  this  kind  of  coordination  is 


through  the  use  of  model  homes, 
l)eriod  rooms,  and  coordinated  dis- 
l)lays  that  not  only  sell  merchandise, 
I)Ut  focus  the  attention  of  the  buy¬ 
ers  upon  the  need  for  coordinated 
merchandising  within  the  Home 
Furnishings  Division. 

Lastly,  and  perhaps  more  imjiort- 
ant  than  all  others  in  the  improve¬ 


ment  of  the  operations  of  a  Home 
Furnishings  Division  is  for  the 
General  Managers  of  department 
stores  to  take  as  much  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  these  departments  and  to 
l)ay  as  much  attention  to  the  details 
of  their  operation  as  they  do  to  the 
more  interesting,  more  exciting  and 
certainly  so  far  more  profitable  de¬ 
partments  such  as  Api^arel,  Ap¬ 
parel  .Accessories,  Piece  Goods  and 
Men’s  Dejjartments. 


New  Standards  Stir  Retailers’  Interest 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


sons  invited  to  attend  store  Fashion 
Shows,  and  it  is  agreed  that  no  meal 
shall  he  served  at  such  Fashion 
Shows  for  less  than  25  cents.  It  is 
also  agreed  that  no  Fashion  Show 
shall  be  given  for  any  individual, 
organization,  or  institution  outside 
of  the  store  where  there  is  any  ad¬ 
mission  charge  or  any  collection 
taken,  without  the  store  charging  a 
fee  of  not  less  than  $15.00. 

“This  $15.00  fee  shall  cover  only 
the  expense  of  furnishing  and  haul¬ 
ing  the  garments  to  he  disjdayed 
and  the  necessary  supervision  in 
connection  therewith. 

“The  ‘outside’  group,  institution, 
or  organization  in  whose  interest 
the  show  is  conducted  shall  he  re¬ 
quired  to  also  defray  all  other  ex¬ 
pense,  if  any,  such  as  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  models  and/or  musicians, 
and  rental  of  an  auditorium,  re¬ 
freshments  and/or  decorations  or 
furnishings. 


“The  sale  of  Merchandise.  FockI, 
or  Confections,  or  of  ‘Chances’,  or 
the  charge  for  admission  to  any 
other  event  conducted  by  such  ‘out¬ 
side’  group,  institution,  or  organi¬ 
zation  immediately  l)efore,  after,  or 
during  any  such  fashion  show,  shall 
he  regarded  as  an  admission  charge 
or  collection  incident  to  the  Fashion 
Show.’’ 

In  other  cities,  meetings  are  be¬ 
ing  held  to  discuss  s])ecific  mer¬ 
chandise  terms.  One  meeting,  for 
example,  sought  to  eliminate  mis¬ 
representation  in  fur  advertising 
dealing  with  such  terms  as  caracul, 
which  has  been  used  frequently  for 
kidskin  simulating  caracul. 

-As  soon  as  all  of  these  merchan¬ 
dise  standards  and  interpretations 
are  definitely  crystallized,  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  will  revise  and 
expand  its  Standards  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Practice  and  distribute  copies 
to  members. 


Promoting  Better  Employee  Relations 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


individually,  for  the  promotion  of 
better  employee  relations. 

If  the  work  of  this  bureau  is  to 
he  effective,  the  active  cooperation 
of  each  and  every  member  of  the 
Association  is  needed  in  reporting  to 
the  bureau  individual  experiences 
which  will  contribute  to  the  general 
fund  of  information  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  problem.  Unless  members  do 
report  voluntarily  and  in  detail, 
from  time  to  time,  each  individual 
exjierience  which  they  encounter,  as 
well  as  each  new  activity  which  they 
undertake  individually  to  promote 
better  relationships,  the  value  of  the 
bureau’s  work  will  be  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed  and  members  generally  will 
be  deprived  of  much  helpful  infor¬ 
mation. 

It  is  strongly  urged,  therefore. 


that  members  furnish  the  hure.^u  at 
once  with  any  information  which 
they  feel  is  pertinent  to  the  problem 
and  which  should  he  made  available 
to  members  generally.  This  bureau 
is  anxious  to  receive  information  on 
labor  problems  which  member 
stores  have  already  encountered  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  have 
solved  such  problems.  Members  are 
urged  to  advise  the  bureau  of  cur¬ 
rent  problems,  and  their  present 
difficulties  on  which  they  are  anxi¬ 
ous  to  receive  as  much  helpful  in¬ 
formation  as  possible.  These  indi¬ 
vidual  problems  will  be  studied  and 
answered  in  the  light  of  experience 
of  stores  generally,  as  well  as  the 
experience  of  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
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ACCUMULATED  TOTALS  •  •  Touching  the  motor  bor  transfers  the  individual  totals  from  the  front 
dials  to  the  rear  dials  where  they  accumulate  as  a  grand  total. 

FASTER  SUBTRACTION  .  •  An  entirely  new  feature  provides  the  simplest  and  fastest  method  of 
subtraction  on  any  key-actuated  calculating  machine. 

FRACTIONAL  CENT  .  •  The  machine  gives,  or  takes,  the  half-cent  as  desired;  or  it  accumulates 
fractional  amounts  in  the  normal  way. 

ALL  ELECTRIC  OPERATION  •  •  Every  operation — including  clearing  and  transferring — is  performed 
electrically  at  the  touch  of  a  key  or  motor  bar.  Electric  operation  is  fast,  positive,  and  enforces  accuracy. 

This  naw  Burroughs  is  so  naw  and  diffarant — it  $ava$  so  much  tima  and  manay  on  such  o  wida  variaty  of  calculating  jobt 
— you  will  suraly  want  to  laa  it  damonttratad  on  your  own  work,  Talaphona  tha  local  Burroughs  offico,  or  writa  diract. 


CALCULATORS 
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Controllers*  Congress 


Facts  on  Insurance  for  Controllers 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


use  of  this  clause  arise  when  the 
insured  underestimates  the  value  of 
his  property.  Here  are  a  few  typi¬ 
cal  cases: 

(1)  Manufacturing  plant  cost 
$100,000,  ten  f)ercent  of  which 
is  written  off  each  year  for  ac¬ 
counting  puriK)ses,  and  insur¬ 
ance  carried  on  the  lxx)k  value. 
The  actual  value  for  insurance 
purjwses — which  is  not  the 
heavily  depreciated  book  value, 
but  replacement  cost  less  actual 
betterments  by  the  replacement 
of  new  machinery  with  old — is 
considerably  in  excess  of  the 
book  value  on  w’hich  the  in¬ 
surance  is  based.  A  loss  hap¬ 
pens  and  the  insured  is  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  accepting 
a  ten  percent^annual  deprecia¬ 
tion  on  the  property  destroyed, 
or  suffering  a  proportionate 
penalty  under  the  coinsurance 
clause  for  not  carrying  the 
agreed  amount  of  insurance. 

(2)  Building  which  cost  $100,000 
to  build,  but  liecause  of  depres¬ 
sed  business  conditions  and  re¬ 
duced  rentals  the  owner  con¬ 
siders  worth  only  $30,000  to¬ 
day.  He  would  be  willing  to  sell 
it  for  $30,000  and  therefore 
carries  $30,000  insurance  with 
the  100%  coinsurance  clause. 

In  this  case,  if  the  building 
were  a  total  loss,  he  would  col¬ 
lect  $30,000  from  the  insurance 
companies  and  would  probably 
lie  satisfied. 

But  suppose,  as  more  often 
hapj)ens,  the  loss  is  partial. 
The  roof  and  most  of  the 
second  story  burns  off  and  re¬ 
pairs  have  to  be  made.  It 
4  costs  more  than  $30,000  to  re¬ 
pair  the  damage,  and  preserve 
its  structural  integrity  and 
what  utility  value  may  remain. 

The  insurance  company  says, 
“You  have  agreed  to  insure 
this  building  for  100%  of  its 


value.  You  contend  that  this 
value  is  but  $30,000.  The 
building  is  less  than  1/3  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  you  are  claiming 
a  total  loss.  We  should  not 
have  to  pay  you  more  than  1/3 
of  the  valuation  you  placed  on 
it  before  the  fire,  and  paid  a 
premium  on.  Therefore,  we 
don’t  owe  you  more  than  $10,- 
000.”  The  result  is  probably 
a  lawsuit,  a  compromise,  and  a 
.settlement  unsatisfactory  to  all 
concerned.  All  of  which  could 
be  avoided  by  remembering 
that  “value”  in  an  insurance 
policy  means  not  what  the 
projierty  would  bring  at  a 
forced  sale,  but  rejdacement 
cost,  less  physical  de])reciation 
— that  is,  the  difference  in 
value  between  the  building  as 
it  stands  and  a  new  building 
just  like  it. 

If  the  value  so  computed  is 
far  in  excess  of  what  the 
owner  thinks  the  building  is 
worth,  or  is  willing  to  carry  in 
the  way  of  insurance,  the  only 
practical  solution  is:  Don’t  use 
the  coinsurance  clause — carry 
straight  insurance  and  pay  the 
higher  rate.  Otherwise  you’ll 
be  buying  trouble  in  case  of 
loss. 

(3  )  The  third  case  which  comes  up 
every  now  and  then  is  a  pecu¬ 
liar  one.  I’ve  seen  jjolicies 


many  times  covering  equi])- 
ment  in  a  building  in  which 
automobiles  are  stored  The 
policy  does  not  exclude  cover¬ 
age  on  automol)iles.  The  in¬ 
sured  carries  automobile  fire 
and  theft  insurance  and  does 
not  ex^iect  to  have  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  covered  under  the  fire 
jxilicy.  But — the  automobile 
policy  provides  that  it  shall  not 
attach  nor  cover  if  there  is  any 
other  insurance  which  would 
have  applied  were  it  not  for 
the  existence  of  this  jxdicy. 

Therefore,  the  automobile 
insurance  is  void  at  the  time 
of  the  loss — the  fire  insurance 
must  apply.  If  the  cars  are 
worth  $10,000  and  the  other 
eciuijmient  worth  $10,000  that 
makes  a  total  value  covered  by 
the  policy  of  $20,000.  Under 
a  $9,000  insurance  jx)licy  with 
the  90%  average  clause,  the  in¬ 
sured  can  recover  only  of 
his  loss,  even  though  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  may  not  l)e  damaged 
in  the  fire.  Why? 

Because  the  jwlicy  requires 
the  insured  to  carry  insurance 
e<|ual  to  90%  of  the  value  of 
his  property.  He  has  $20,000 
worth  of  equipment  covered 
(autos  not  lieing  excluded) 
which  requires  that  he  carry 
$18,000  of  insurance.  He  only 
has  $9,000.  Therefore,  if  the 
loss  is  $500  he  recovers  $250, 
or  the  same  proportidn  of  his 
loss  which  the  insurance  actual¬ 
ly  carried  bears  to  that  he 
agreed  to  carry. 


New  U  &  O  Form 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

ing  rates.  In  a  particular  case  the  is  less  than  cost  of  the  old-line 
cost  figures  are  as  follows,  which  policy : 

Building  Rate  is  .068  (80%  ro-insurance) 

Item  I  (No.  II  in  new  form)  $I,800,(X)0  @  80  %  of  .068  plus  5%  =  .057  $1,026. 
Item  II  (No.  15  in  new  form)  350, (XX)  @  120%  of  .068  plus  5%  =  .086  291. 

2,150,000  Average  1  yr.  rate  .061  1,317. 

3  yr.  rate  .1525 — 3  yrs 

$2,150,000  .1525 — 3  yrs  $3,278.75 — 3  year  premium 

$1,092.92  Equivalent  Annual  Premium 
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NO  TWO  JOBS  EXACTLY  AUKE 

...when  it  comes  to  applying  correct  air 
conditioning  to  business.  Hence,  there  is 
necessary  a  complete  line  of  correctly  de¬ 
signed  equipment  plus  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  correct  air  conditioning  is. 
York  has  both.  It  selects  and  applies 
equipment  best  suited  to  each  individual 
problem.  Here  are  two  jobs  which  are 
entirely  different  from  the  standpoint  of 
capacity  and  type  of  equipment  required. 
Both  have  correct  air  conditioning. 
YORK  ICE  MACHINERY  CORP.,  YORK,  PENN. 


GuiincWi,  Waihinvton 


KiauM,  N«w  Oilcans 


YORK 
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Sales  Tax 
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Oklahoma  Anti-Sales  Tax  Campaign 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


*  Our  strongest  and  most  effective 
work  against  the  sales  tax  has  l)een 
in  the  organizational  publicity  above 
referred  to,  and  publicity  which  we 
have  put  out  through  news  items 
in  the  press,  educational  circulars 
against  the  sales  tax  which  we  have 
distributed  through  the  merchants  to 
their  customers,  asking  the  customer 
to  write  or  wire  the  Governor  and 
their  Representative  or  Representa¬ 
tives  that  they  oppose  the  sales  tax 
and  ask  that  they  vote  and  use  their 
influence  against  it,  ads  attacking 
the  sales  tax  from  the  iK)int  of  view 
of  the  consumer,  radio  addresses 
and  announcements,  and  thousands 
of  ix)stal  cards  with  letters  printed 
on  the  hack  ojuxising  the  sales  tax 
which  the  consumer  can  sign  and 
mail  to  his  or  her  Representative. 
As  a  result  literally  thousands  of 
letters,  cards  and  telegrams  have 
poured  in  to  members  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  from  every  county  in  the 
state.  It  has  been  a  regular  deluge, 
and  while  some  of  them  have  shown 
some  resentment,  yet  it  has  pro- 


Infaiits’  and  Children’s  Wear  In¬ 
dustry 

Knitted  Outerwear  Industry 
Men's  Neckwear  Industry- 
Medium  &  Low-Priced  Jewelry- 
Industry 

Millinery-  Industry- 

Id)  Restrietioii  on  Demonstrators  and 
Demonstration  Allowances 

Allowances  for  demonstrators 
have  been  specifically  prohibited  in 
a  few  coiles  and  their  activities 
are  controlled  when  permitted  in 
others. 

Bedding  Manufacturing  Industry- 
Toy-  &  Playthings  Industry- 
Rubber  Sundries  Division  of  Rub¬ 
ber  Manufacturing  Industry- 
Perfume,  Cosmetics  &  Other  Toil¬ 
et  Preparations  Industry 

(e)  Restriction  of  Cancellation  Privi¬ 
leges 

Control  of  cancellation  privileges 
in  a  few  codes  has  result^  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  seller  a  one-sidetl  advant¬ 
age.  Such  objectionable  provisions 
appear  in  the  following  codes. 
Dress  Manufacturing  Industry- 
Coat  and  Suit  Industry 
Cotton  Wash  Dress  Division  of 
Cotton  Garment  Industry 
Infants’  &  Children’s  Wear  Indus¬ 
try 

(f)  Imposition  of  Uniform  Contracts 
by  the  Seller 

Eleven  industries  have  imposed 
on  retailers  uniform  contracts  the 
terms  of  which  have  been  set  up 
by  the  Code  .Authority  without 


duced  the  desired  effect. 

The  advertising  copy  has  l)een 
prepared  by  our  office,  likewise 
radio  addresses,  and  we  have  them 
sent  to  our  directors  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that  they  see  if  they  can  get 
the  ads  run  by  the  newspapers  as  a 
contribution  on  their  part  to  the 
cause  of  the  retail  merchant,  or 
have  the  radio  station  grant  five  or 
ten  minutes  time  to  some  local 
speaker  to  deliver  our  message.  .As 
a  result  we  have  gotten  a  tremend¬ 
ous  amount  of  advertising  at  prac¬ 
tically  no  cost. 

The  results  of  our  campaign  have 
thus  far  been  most  satisfactory,  and 
we  have  forced  a  receding  from  the 
three  ])er  cent  demand  and  an  ojien 
acknowledgment  that  two  per  cent 
is  the  maximum  to  he  ho|)ed  for.  .As 
a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  two  per  cent  hill  has  been 
l)ostponed  from  week  to  week,  the 
Governor’s  forces  still  fearing  that 
they  cannot  put  it  over.  We  now  feel 
confident  that  a  sales  tax  of  not 
more  than  one  per  cent  can  be  passed 


consultation  with  the  buyer.  These 
include : 

Coat  and  Suit  Industry 
Upholstery  and  Drapery-  Textile 
Industry- 
Velvet  Industry- 

Ill.  Interference  With  Retail 
Operations 
( a »  .Assessments 

.Although  N.R..A.  has  made  sev¬ 
eral  efforts  to  settle  the  single  as¬ 
sessment  principle  as  affecting  re¬ 
tailers,  several  code  groups  con¬ 
trolling  activities  which  they-  claim 
are  not  retailing  have  attempted 
to  assess  members  of  the  Retail 
Trade.  This  problem  is  still  un¬ 
solved  in  such  codes  as ; — 
Photographic  &  Photo  Finishing 
Industry 

Refrigeraterl  Warehousing  Indus¬ 
try  (Fur  Storage  Vaults) 

Steel  &  Copperplate  Engraving 
Division  of  Graphic  .Arts  Ind. 
Resilient  Floor  Covering  Division 
of  Construction  Industry- 
Canvas  Goods  Industry 
Restaurant  Industry 
(b)  Other  Retail  Codes 

To  a  few  industries  N.R.A. 
granted  separate  codes  controlling 
retail  selling  which  have  created 
complications  in  stores  where  such 
products  are  sold.  Among  these 
are : — 

Oil  Burner  Industry 
Canvas  Goods  Industry 
Sewing  Machine  Industry 


by  the  present  legislature,  and  that 
there  is  a  chance  of  even  defeating 
that.  However,  this  confidence  of 
our  position  is  not  causing  us  to  re¬ 
lax  our  efforts  or  vigilance,  and  we 
are  prepared  the  moment  the  i)ro- 
ix)sed  bill  is  introduced,  if  it  is,  to 
Hood  the  state  with  another  ava¬ 
lanche  of  anti-sales  tax  propaganda. 

Consumer  Reaction 
to  Markdowns 

(Continued  front  page  44) 

salespeople.  .A  stated  reason  for  al¬ 
lowing  buyers  to  have  a  surplus  of 
these  tickets  in  some  departments 
was  to  handle  more  speedily  small 
markdowns  on  items  of  low  unit 
cost. 

Blank  tickets  were  likewise  sup- 
l)osed  to  be  subject  to  requisition 
for  immediate  use  only,  but  surplus 
quantities  were  often  found  in  buy¬ 
ers’  desks,  and  it  was  reported  that 
reciuisitions  were  not  always  re¬ 
quired.  These  tickets  were  often 
written  in  pencil  instead  of  pen,  and 
were  therefore  subject  to  many 
abuses.  There  was  no  way  to  find 
out  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of 
these  blank  tickets  was  abused. 

In  addition  to  using  printed 
tickets  for  re-marking,  or  blank 
tickets  written  in  by  hand,  price 
changes  may  be  indicated  by  cross¬ 
ing  out  the  original  price  on  the 
ticket  in  current  use  and  writing  in 
the  new  price.  This  method  was 
found  in  every  store,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  Under  modern  conditions,  it 
doubtless  apjjears  to  have  much  to 
commend  it,  in  that  sales|)eople  may 
l)e  used  and  the  staff  in  marking 
rooms  may  be  reduced.  Obvious  ob¬ 
jections  are  the  difficulty  of  main¬ 
taining  control  and  the  fact  that 
such  a  system  naturally  brings  about 
the  use  of  comparative  price  sell¬ 
ing.  This  latter  difficulty  may  l)e 
more  apparent  that  real,  since  in 
every  case  of  reduced  price,  com- 
jjarative  prices  are  likely  to  be  used, 
either  by  the  store’s  own  statement 
on  the  tickets  and  in  advertising,  or 
by  salespeople.  Prices  written  on 
tickets  give  more  satisfactory  con¬ 
trol  than  is  available  from  sales¬ 
people’s  conversations. 

Under  the  system  used  in  this 
store,  marking  rooms  may  be  either 
control  rooms,  or  strictly  service 
units,  depending  upon  the  degree  to 
which  buyers  may  elect  to  use  or 
are  required  to  use  marking  room 
facilities. 


Code  Simplificatioii  Needed’ 

(Continued  from  page  35) 
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Sales  Tax 


riie  Home  Owner  and  the 
Sales  Tax 

(Continued  front  page  37) 

generation  to  generation  the  burden  of  real  estate  taxa¬ 
tion  is  diffused  among  successive  owners,  each  of  whom 
bears  only  such  increases  in  the  tax  rate  as  occur  dur¬ 
ing  his  period  of  tenure.” 

This  |X)int  of  view  is  further  clarified  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  by  Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman  of 
Columbia  University  and  Mr.  Jesse  Isidor  Straus  in  the 
1932  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws.  This  statement  is  be¬ 
ing  (pioted  at  length  because  of  its  cogent  treatment 
of  the  question  of  relieving  real  estate. 

"While  there  is  no  test  of  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
taxes  which  should  be  ijiqjosed  on  real  estate,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  reducing  taxes  below 
the  amount  which  is  expended  for  governmental  activi¬ 
ties  benefiting  real  estate  directly,  nor  is  there  justifica¬ 
tion  for  reducing  any  tax  which  has  been  capitalized. 

“The  study  which  has  been  made  of  the  e.xtent  to 
which  the  real  estate  tax  is  a  benefit  tax  indicates  that 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  property  tax  revenues 
go  to  pay  for  direct  benefit  services  in  most  cities. 

.  .  .  Benefit  services  are  taken  to  include  fire  protection, 
garbage  and  sewage  disix)sal.  care  of  streets,  provision 
of  i)ublic  utility  services  below  cost,  and  other  local  gov¬ 
ernmental  activities  which  increase  the  value  of  real 
estate  or  provide  services  which  the  property  owner 
would  have  to  provide  for  himself,  in  the  absence  of 
the  governmental  service,  at  a  higher  cost. 

"There  can  he  no  reasonable  (loubt  that  a  large  part 
of  the  real  estate  tax  is  capitalized  when  real  estate 
changes  hands.  .  .  .  The  average  rate  of  taxes  on  full 
value  has  not  changed  materially  since  1920.  Thus  it 
may  be  assumed  that  for  property  purchased  since  that 
date  the  tax  has  been  largely  capitalized.  More  than 
half  of  the  real  estate  in  New  York  State  has  changed 
hands  since  1920.  In  rural  regions  about  one-third  of 
such  i)roi)erty  has  changed  hands,  and  in  cities  from 
one-half  to  three- fourths  has  changed  hands  since  1920. 

"If  taxes  on  real  estate  have  been  unreasonably  high 
in  the  past,  a  reduction  in  such  taxes  will  restore  to 
property  owners  of  long  standing  some  of  the  income 
and  ])roperty  values  which  should  have  been  theirs.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between  the  new  owners 
of  proi)erty  and  those  of  long  standing.  The  reduction 
in  i)roj)erty  taxes,  therefore,  will  restore  to  half,  or  less 
than  half,  of  the  present  owners,  income  to  which  they 
have  a  valid  claim.  The  share  which  should  have  gone 
to  the  former  property  owners,  constituting  half,  or 
more  than  half,  of  the  whole  will  go  instead  as  an  un¬ 
expected  and  undeserved  Ixmus  to  the  more  recent  pur¬ 
chasers,  who,  in  making  their  purchases,  anticipated 
the  continuance  of  the  present  higher  level.” 

“Considering  sj^ecific  groups  of  property  owners,  it 
has  been  argued  that  heavy  real  estate  taxes  discourage 
home  ownership.  This  overlooks  the  fact  that  a  heavy 
tax  on  land,  by  keeping  its  capital  value  low.  make  it 
more  accessible  of  purchase  by  those  of  small  means. 

•  •  .  Were  taxes  lowered,  land  values  would  rise,  and 
many  pros|)ective  home  owners  would  be  discouraged 
from  purchasing  because  of  the  large  initial  sums  in¬ 
volved.” 
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REAOY-TO-WEIUI  BUYERS! 
ADJUSTMENT  MANACERS! 

Reduce  those 
Perspiration 
Damage  Claims... 

without  losing  money 
or  good  will 

Hot  weather  and  the  usual  wave  of 
dress  returns  due  to  excessive  underarm  per¬ 
spiration  are  on  the  way. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  You 
can’t  afford  to  make  good  on  every  dress  ruined 
by  underarm  perspiration.  But  neither  can  you 
afford  to  antagonize  a  customer  by  accusing 
her  of  negligence  in  personal  daintiness. ' 

The  time  to  tell  her  about  protecting  her 
dress  from  perspiration  damage  is  when  she’s 
buying  it.  Then  the  suggestion  is  an  appre¬ 
ciated  helpful  hint— not  a  jrersonal  affront. 

Large  and  small  department  stores 
successfully  reduce  the  dress-returns  evil  by 
the  simple  device  of  having  saleswomen  tell 
customers  how  to  preserve  the  new  appear¬ 
ance  and  life  of  their  dresses  by  the  proper  use 
of  Odorono.  They  also  carry  on  this  educa¬ 
tional  effort  from  another  direction  by  instruct¬ 
ing  sales  people  in  their  toilet  goods  depart¬ 
ment  to  stress  this  added  advantage  in  the 
regular  use  of  Odorono. 

You’re  safe  in  recommending  Odorono  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  most  widely  used  and  the  most 
approved  means  of  stopping  perspiration 
vmder  the  arm. 

If  you  would  like  an  Odorono  representative 
to  tell  you  more  about  this  simple,  successful 
idea  and  help  you  adapt  it  to  your  store,  write 
now. 


ODO-RO-NO 
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•  The  New  York  Theatre  • 


This  is  the  season  when  the  theatre  rests  ni)on  its 
laurels,  waiting  for  Easter  Week,  when,  if  current 
announcements  and  the  experience  of  past  seasons 
may  he  relied  upon,  the  last  of  the  innx)rtant  openings 
will  appear.  It  is  a  logical  time  for  stock-taking,  and  so, 
herewith,  a  list  of  plays  now  on  the  lH)ards  that,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  are  worth  your  making  an  effort 
to  see  before  they  close. 


Flowers  Katherine  Cornell’s  production  of  John 

of  the  Druten’s  play  has  l)een  the  only 

“  Forest  noteworthy  oi)ening  t)f  the  past  two 

weeks.  'I'he  play  itself  attem])ts  to 
bring  home  the  horror  and  wickedness  of  w'ar  hy  going 
back  to  the  e.xperiences  of  the  last  war.  Mr.  van 
Druten’s  theory  is  that  if  we  could  rememher  clearly, 
if  the  years  did  not  dull  the  memory  of  war’s  experi¬ 
ences,  jingoism  could  not  plunge  us  into  another.  So 
he  has  built  a  first  act  laid  in  the  present,  a  second 
which  goes  back  to  war-time,  and  a  third  which  returns 
to  the  present.  He  has  also  injected  into  the  play  a 
theory  to  the  effect  that  the  human  brain  can  act  as  a 
wireless,  picking  up  messages  sent  out  by  other  human 
beings.  Time  has  no  relationship  to  this  jdienomenon 
and  thus  in  1935  a  toy  with  a  sensitively  attuned  mind 
picks  up  for  the  Naomi  of  the  play  a  message  which 
her  dying  lover  tried  to  get  to  her  in  1916.  This  little 
idea  competes  jjerhaps  too  strongly  with  Mr.  van 
Druten’s  anti-war  theme  for  attention. 

The  production,  ht)wever,  is  e.xcellent  and  the  play 
itself  has  several  moments  of  real  force  and  iJassion. 
Furthermore,  there  is  Miss  Cornell,  who,  even  in  a 
l)assive  role,  gives  the  play  and  the  evening  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  importance.  Margalo  Gillmore  gives  a  splendid 
character  study  of  an  embittered.  ])atriotic  spinster ; 
and  Burgess  Meredith  makes  an  over-theatrical  part 
seem  vivid  and  moving. 

Accent  on  A  comedy  very  witty,  very  wise.  In 
Youth  ^  spirit  of  inspired  e.xaggeration  it 

considers  the  ])roblem  of  youth’s  call 
to  youth,  and  comes  out  with  some  highly  diverting 
conclusions.  Constance  Cummings’  performance  is 
quite  beautiful. 

Anything  Represents  the  season’s  high  in  musi- 
Goes!  comedy.  It  has  given  “You're  the 

Top’’  to  posterity,  and  provided  Vic- 
for  Moore  with  the  opixjrtunity  to  prove  again  that  he 
is  one  of  the  grandest  comedians  we  have. 


Personal  An  unrubtle  and  entirely  uproarious 
Appearance  (}ladys  George  zestfully 

caricaturing  the  Hollywood  movie 
ladies.  Probably  has  more  laughs  to  its  credit  than 
any  other  play  of  the  season. 

Petticoat  Dennis  King  proves  himsdf  an  expert 
Fever  cometlian  of  the  dehrious  tyi)e  in  a 

farce  concerned  with  the  love  life  of 
a  lonely  wireless  operator  stationed  in  Labrador. 

Post  A  neat  melodramatic  affair,  half  farce, 

half  hokum,  with  Lucile  Watson  con¬ 
tributing  a  dry  and  homely  humor. 

Potash  and  A  revival  to  see  if  you  have  tender 
Perlinutter  memories  of  the  Montague  Glass  opus. 

Not  otherwise,  for  playgoers’  require¬ 
ments  have  changed  since  the  quarreling  and  good 
hearted  partners  first  made  their  appearance. 

The  .A  iKjignant,  exciting  play  in  which  the 

Black  Theatre  Union  draws  the  issue  on 

labor  o])j)ression  without  weakening  its 
case  hy  the  tone  of  direct  propaganda. 
Spoken  of  with  enthusiasm  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 


The  Also  a  leading  popular  candidate  for 

Children’s  Pulitzer  Prize,  this  is  a  shrewd 

Hour  hitter  play,  masterful  in  its  de¬ 

lineation  of  normal  and  ahnormal  psy¬ 
chology.  Florence  McGee  gives  an  unforgettable  i)er- 
formance  as  a  malicious  twelve-year  old. 

The  Great  Operetta,  probably  unmatched  in 


Waltz 


theatre  historv  for  size. 


The  Green  After  five  years,  this  still  seems  per- 
Pastiires  ^‘)w  in  the  last  Xew  York  week. 


The  Interesting  not  only  in  itself  but  l)e- 

Petrified  cause  it  may,  according  to  announce- 

r.  ^  ments  bv  Leslie  Howard,  mark  his 

r  orcst 

last  api)earance  in  the  sure-fire,  popu¬ 
lar  type  of  play,  and  the  beginning  of  a  period  of 
character  and  play  experimentation  for  him. 

Tobacco  I”  ’fs  second  year.  Horror  and  bru- 

HuaJ  tality  under  a  strictly  reportorial  sur¬ 

face. 

Three  Men  The  fast-paced,  mad  type  of  comedy 
un  a  dear  to  .American  hearts;  in  which 

Horse  William  Lynn  portrays  the  bewildered 

timid  soul  also  dear  to  the  .American 


Tobacco 

Road 

Three  Men 
on  a 
Horse 


Awake  and  A  folk  play,  laid  in  New  York’s 

Sing*  Bronx.  Not  entirely  without  senti¬ 

mentality,  but  it  has  a  warmth  and 
understanding  that  keep  a  familiar  theme  from  seem¬ 
ing  hackneyed. 


sense  of  humor. 

•Waiting  author  of  “.Awake  and  Sing!” 

for  Lefty  lashes  out  against  social  injustice  in 
this  story  of  a  taxi-drivers’  strike. 
Uneven  but  exciting.  H,  K.  M. 
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